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Introduction 


BACKGROUND 

T racing out the early history of Nepal is very difficult. Due to the 
lack of authentic historical materials, many phases of early 
history are dark. There is no systematic presentation of historical 
facts and figures in any logical sequence. Besides, legends and stories 
are so mixed up with factual events that separation is almost impossi¬ 
ble. To trace out the early history, we have to depend on diverse source 
materials. Our source materials are basically the inscriptions, royal 
chronicles, colophons and travel accounts of various persons. 

Many early historic documents, inscriptions and monuments have 
disappeared due to historic denudation and natural disasters. Fortu¬ 
nately there are some inscriptions which give us some clues for formu¬ 
lating a plausible history of this ancient period. From Nepalese sources 
alone, it is very difficult to formulate and sketch the life of Princess 
Bhrikuti Devi. For this we have to depend entirely on Tibetan sources, 
which I have tried to present in this study. 

As I have said, the disappearance of historical documents is due to 
Islamic invasions, natural disasters and vandalism. The Vamsavalis 
refer to the invasion of Sultan Samsuddin in the Kathmandu Valley. 
Major sites of importance were destroyed by him. The Swayambhunath 
Inscription of N.S. 492 [A.D. 1362] corroborates the fact that Sultan 
Samsuddin invaded the valley, broke down and burned the Swayambhu 
Stupa on November 23, 1346. The inscription of Pimbahal in Lalitpur 
also refers to the destruction of Pimbahal caitya and its restoration by 
Mahapatra Sri Meghapala Varma. 1 The Nepalese people experienced 
frequent disasters during the period 1255-1350. They lost possessions, 
monuments, manuscripts and historic documents. Another big disaster 
happened in 1934 due to a violent earthquake. Also, during a hundred 
years of the Rana aristocratic regime, many Buddhist manuscripts were 
burned, thrown into rivers or perished. These are the main reasons for 
the lack of material, but even these events have not completely de¬ 
stroyed all of the manuscripts. The people of Nepal still possess, and 
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have preserved, some documents in their private homes and monaster¬ 
ies. 

Prior to the Islamic destruction of the world-famous Nalanda and 
Vikramashila monasteries, these monasteries were humming with 
academic life. Great Buddhist scholars such as Ratnakara Santi, 
Naropa, Advayavajra and Atisha were busy writing new sastras and 
lecturing to pupils and yogis from distant lands such as Nepal, Tibet, 
China and even Korea. 

Naropa (1016-1100) had seven disciples who were like him in 
explaining Sutras and Tantras. They were Lord Maitripa, Sri Santib- 
hadra of Nepal, sPhyi-ther-pa of Nepal, Dhombhipa, Santipa, 
Akarasiddhi from Kashmir and the novice Prajnasimha. He also had 
fifty-four yogis who observed certain vows, such as Paindapa from 
Nepal, as well as a hundred yoginis who all had the signs of spiritual 
attainments. 2 In this aspect, the Nepal valley was no less important than 
the Nalanda and Vikramashila monasteries. Buddhism at that time was 
in its height of glory. Speaking of Patan, Snellgrove has written, "Patan 
must have been a kind of vast University-city, differing little in its way 
of life from similar towns in medieval Europe. In fact its buildings, its 
traditions and its way of life must have been modelled on the great 
monastic universities of central India." 3 Again, "This city was once a 
place of sanctity and learning, where monks and pandits were glad to 
come and visit. Some came from India to teach, others from Tibet to 
learn." 4 This is corroborated by the inscription of NS 350 (A.D. 1230) 
found in Guita vihara (Skt. Prasannashila Vihara ) of Patan inscribed 
on the statue of Dipamkara Buddha. It runs thus: Vikhyata lalitapuriti 
nagaridikshu sarvasvapy vidyabhyam. 5 (Translation: "Lalitpur is 
famous in all directions for its practice of academic life.") 

In the same inscription, the name Gautamasri and his disciples are 
mentioned. The fact that the city of Patan/Lalitpur had been the famous 
centre of learning in medieval ages is also corroborated by the visit of 
Marpa, the translator in Ratnakara Vihara of Patan. Marpa had stayed in 
Patan and Kathmandu for three years to study Anuttara Yoga Tantra 
under famous Gurus like Paindapa and sPhyi-ther-pa. 6 

Nepalese Buddhist Acharyas were in constant touch with the Indian 
Buddhist masters. Guru Paindapa and sPhyi-ther-pa were famous and 
gifted disciples of Naropa. The famous translator Rwa Lo-tsa-va spent 
most of his time with Nepalese Guru Mahakaruna, an expert in the 
system of Naropa’s doctrine. Rwa studied with him for many years and, 
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out of gratitude, invited his Guru to Tibet. 7 All these travel accounts of 
(he Tibetan Buddhists visiting Nepal indicate that the routes from Tibet 
to the famous monasteries of India were heavily used by Buddhist 
monks and traders. One such Buddhist monk of Tibet, Brog mi Lo-tsa 
va, had come to Nepal and spent a year under the famous Guru Santib- 
hadra and received many teachings from him. Guru Santibhadra was 
the disciple of both Naropa and Santipa. Brog mi Lo-tsa-va became 
Mahapandita, possessing limitless knowledge of the five sciences. Gos 
and Marpa lo-tsa-va became his principal disciples. In the travel 
accounts of Dharmasvami, he mentioned his visit to Sthavira Ratnarak- 
shita and his offering of Vajra and Ghanta as a token of respect to him. 
He saw three hundred such Vajra and Ghantas in his possession, 
indicating that he had initiated three hundred Tibetan disciples. 8 He 
also mentioned an important Buddhist Ravindra living in the 
Swayambhu area. 

The account of Dharmasvami has furnished much important infor¬ 
mation which was hitherto unknown from Nepalese sources. Thus the 
use of foreign sources such as Tibetan and Chinese accounts is inevita¬ 
ble. 

The difficulties of tracing out the history of Buddhism in the medie¬ 
val period are great. It is even more difficult to trace out the history of 
(he Lichchavi period (A.D. 464-880). This is evident from the disap¬ 
pearance of so many Buddhist Viharas and historical monuments, like 
Kailaskuta Bhavan, described in the inscriptions of the Lichchavi 
period. 

Although from the Nepalese side there is no evidence of Princess 
Bhrikuti Devi from contemporary sources (i.e., the inscriptions of 
Lichchavi period found in various places in the Kathmandu Valley), we 
cannot rule out the events concerning her marriage to the Tibetan king 
Srong btsan sgam po. Lack of contemporary documents is not proof of 
her non-existence in history. She was definitely a historical figure who 
diffused Buddhism in Tibet with the help of the Tibetan king. She built 
many temples and palaces. The famous Jokhang Temple and the Potala 
Palace are living examples. The strong oral and scriptural traditions of 
the Tibetan people attest to this fact. Historically and politically, the 
marriage of Princess Bhrikuti Devi of Nepal to the Tibetan King is so 
likely that we cannot rule out this event as a fanciful insertion in the 
realm of history. Some scholars have held this view. Here in this 
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present study I have tried to present some plausible arguments about 
her existence and the possibility of her marriage to the Tibetan king. 

1. Nepal—Tibet Relations (A.D. 620-650) 

It is clear that Nepal was a cultured country. Buddhism flourished 
with more than a thousand Buddhist monks and nuns. 9 Nepal was also 
very famous for its unique arts and architecture. In the Tang Annals the 
magnificent building Kailashkuta Bhavan (598?) is described as a 
masterpiece of art not found in the contemporary world. Chinese 
travellers were amazed to see it. During the period of the Lichchavi, 
King Narendra Deva witnessed several Chinese missions and pilgrims 
on their way to India. 

One of them was Mr. Wang Huen Che who had seen the building, 
which had no parallel in China. The mission of Wang Huen Che was 
attacked by the armed forces of King Arjuna/Arunasva shortly after the 
death of King Harsavardhana. Mr. Wang fled to Nepal and, with a 
combined force of the Tibetan and Nepalese armies, he defeated the 
forces of Arjuna of Magadha. What could be the cause of this sweet 
relationship between Nepal, Tibet and China? I can see no substantial 
reason other than Bhrikuti's marriage to the Tibetan king, which took 
place during the early part of the seventh century. Furthermore, the 
Tibetan king Srong btsan sgam po helped Narendra Deva to regain his 
paternal throne by vanquishing his enemy Vishnugupta. So, the mar¬ 
riage of Princess Bhrikuti Devi was an important landmark in the 
political history of Nepal. 

2. Srong btsan sgam po's military strength 

Some scholars in Nepal deny the possibility of her marriage to the 
Tibetan king Srong btsan sgam po. They hold the view that the Tibetan 
king, being a leader of barbarous tribes without any cultural back¬ 
ground, would not have been entertained by the Nepalese king Od zer 
Go cha. It was therefore unlikely that he would have given his daughter 
to him. Some held the view that the Nepalese king, being a kshatriya 
and a powerful ruler designating himself a Maharajadhiraja, was very 
proud of his high caste. How could he be willing to offer her to a 
barbarous leader? Another reason is the distance between Nepal and 
Tibet. The route between Nepal and Tibet was extremely dangerous, 
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plagued by robbers. The climatic conditions were also severe and 
hostile. According to them it was unlikely that a delicate Nepalese 
princess brought up in the luxurious atmosphere of Kathmandu would 
have married a Tibetan king. 

All those arguments are seemingly true, but they are unfounded. We 
shall discuss it in a subsequent chapter. Here in the following pages we 
give some evidence of his military strength during the period under 
discussion. 

To explain further, it was during the time when Srong btsan sGam 
po had full power and military strength that the marriage took place. 
The Red Annals speak of Srong btsan sgam po capturing all of Shang- 
shun province. He was famous as a sagacious and wise king. He is 
accredited with consolidating and extending his territorial boundaries. 
Meanwhile, Srong btsan sgam po had been seeking the hand in mar¬ 
riage of Princess Wengchen Kong Jo, the daughter of Emperor Tai 
song. At the same time Tho ki ki,the king of Tu Yu Hun (eastern 
Tarters) had also requested the Chinese Princess. 10 This being against 
the Tibetan request, Srong btsan sgam po sent troops against Tu Yu 
Hun and defeated him. He also captured tribes Chiang, Pailan and Tang 
hSiang. The Chinese Annals say that in 634 the emperor of China made 
a treaty of friendship with large amounts of gifts and presents. Accord¬ 
ingly the Tibetan king requested an imperial princess for his spouse, but 
this was thoroughly refused. As a result the Tibetan king, after recruit¬ 
ing an army of two hundred thousand, waged war against China for 
about eight years. Finally, the Chinese emperor succumbed to the 
Tibetan king's demand and the Princess Kongjo was sent to Tibet in 
641. Obviously this marriage was not the result of any peaceful nego¬ 
tiation. So it was in 633 that the Tibetan king requested the Nepalese 
princess for his consort. It is clear that Srong btsan's military strength 
was greater than that of the Nepalese king. This fact is echoed vividly 
in our source materials. It was therefore highly expedient for the 
Nepalese king to offer his daughter in marriage to the Tibetan king for 
the benefit of the country. 
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3. Diffusion of Buddha Dharma 


Topographically, Tibet was situated between two neighbouring 
Buddhist countries, Nepal and China. In both countries Buddhist 
culture was flourishing. 

Sociologically, Tibet and its people remained isolated without the 
influence of neighbouring countries. Mighty and wise as he was, it was 
natural for the Tibetan king to be attracted by the developed Buddhist 
culture of his neighbours. Without delay, he proposed before his wise 
ministers to invite two princesses from Nepal and China, with a view 
to introducing the Buddhist culture. Alexander Csoma de Koros, a 
pioneering Tibetologist, wrote in his Essay Towards a Dictionary , 
Tibetan and English M Srong btsan sgam po, name of a celebrated king 
in Tibet in the seventh century of our era, under whom Buddhism was 
first introduced into Tibet" (Koros: 1973 reprint). This he did after 
unifying all the petty tribes and pacifying all the border forces. He had 
the great responsibility of civilising the Tibetan people. The Tibetan 
king was aware of Nepal's wealth of Buddhist statues and scriptures. He 
knew that Princess Bhrikuti's father was said to possess the highly 
blessed image of Akshobhya Buddha, a sandalwood image of Tara and 
blessed images of Maitreya and Watibhadra. The Nepalese king gave 
them all to the Tibetan king in the form of a dowry as soon as the 
marriage was settled. Farsighted as he was, the Tibetan king received 
Princess Bhrikuti with an entourage of master sculptors, artists, painters 
and Buddhist teachers headed by Ven. Shilamanju. These artists and 
master sculptors were highly active and instrumental in building the 
Jokhang Temple and Potala Palace, which are the most imposing 
monuments and focus of devotion for all Tibetan people. In the Jok¬ 
hang Temple, as witnessed by the author, there is definite evidence of 
the influence of early Nepalese art and architecture in the struts, pillar 
carvings, arches and Torana Dvara. Moreover, there exists the strong 
oral traditional belief that the Jokhang and Potala Palace were built by 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi as centres of devotion for the Tibetan people. 

Furthermore, the assertion that the Jokhang and Potala Palace are 
seventh century establishments has been accepted by many modem 
Tibetologists including Prof. D.L. Snellgrove, Dr. Zuhio Yamaguchi 
and Mr. Stephen Batchelor. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOURCE MATERIALS 


1. Mani bKa bum 

The present work is mainly based on a xylographic Punakha edition 
of Mani bKa bum preserved in the National Library of Bhutan, Thim¬ 
phu, numbered 236/2/8 and 6552. It has two (E and Warn) volumes. 
The full titles of these volumes are as follows: Chos sKyong ba i rGyal 
po Srong btsan sgam po i bKa bum las stod kyi tsha thog mar bla ma 
rgyud pa i gsol debs lo rgyus sogs. Its short title is rGyal po Srong 
btsan sgam po i Mani bKa bum stod cha smad cha tshang grigs bshugs. 
The first volume E contains 211 folios. It is divided into five sections: 

a) The first section contains 36 chapters of Lo gyu chen mo which 
has incorporated substantial passages from a Mahayana Sutra called 
Arya Gunakarandavyuha and other philanthropic deeds of Arya 
Avalokiteshvara (folios 1 -97b). 

b) The second section consists of the biographical account called 
The Account of Srong btsan sgam po's Deeds in Regard to the 
Teachings of the Buddha Shakyamuni (folios 97b-140a). In this sec¬ 
tion, it has sixteen chapters. It gives us the account of the lineage, 
conception, birth of Srong btsan sgam po, his youth and consecra¬ 
tion, his introduction of civil laws, his collection of Buddhist im¬ 
ages, his marriages to the Nepalese and Chinese princesses (folios 
111 a-132b), the building of temples (folios 132a-137b), the transla¬ 
tion of Buddhist scriptures and the concealment of gTer-ma and 
others. 

c) The third section, called The Account of Srong btsan sgam po's 
Deeds in Regard to the Teachings of the Other Buddhas consists of 
the Ten Jatakas of the king's previous lives (folios 140a-167b). 

d) The fourth section contains The Jataka of Prince Lokesvara 
(folios 167b-183b). 

e) The fifth section contains the Twenty-one Deeds of the King in 
Twenty-one Chapters (folio 183b-21 la). 

For our present purposes, I have selected the sections describing the 
marriage and the construction of the palace and temple for detailed 
study and have translated them for the first time. 

The second part of "E" contains 102 folios and its full title is as 
follows: 
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Chos skyong ba'i rgyal po Srong btsan sgam po mdzadpa'i thugs rje 
chen po'i sgrub thab kyi chos skor bshugs so. It contains many different 
means of meditative sadhanas on Avalokiteshvara. 

The second volume Warn contains 309 folios and its full title is: 
Chos skyong be rgyal po Srong btsan sgam po'i bKa bum las smad kyi 
tsha shal gdams skor bshugs so. It contains the philosophical instruc¬ 
tions of the king Srong btsan sgam po to his queens, his ministers and 
the people. 

The second part of Warn contains 47 folios and its title is: Chos 
skyong ba’i rgyal Srong btsan sgam po'i shal gdams 'phags pa Nam 
mKha'i rgyal po'i mNgon rtogs sogs phran 'ga' bshugs so. Similar 
instructions of the king on the realization of Nam mKha'i rgyal po . 

Hence in this study we have concentrated only on the first volume 
(i.e., the section on sutras) because we find a strange collection of 
narratives devoted to the life of Srong btsan sgam po. The entire text 
was believed to be composed by Srong btsan sgam po himself and was 
dictated to his minister Thon-mi Sambhota around the final days of his 
life. It seems that there are different strata of information from different 
periods. At this moment we cannot be certain that this source material is 
seventh century work. Moreover, this text is reckoned as Terma 
treasure revealed to Grub-thob dNgos-grub, a mahasiddha. He is said to 
have first discovered the instructions on Sadhanas i.e. the second 
volume from the Jokhang Temple. 

The entire work has been divided into three main sections: 

a) mDo skor (the section on Sutras folios 1-21 la) 

b) sgrub skor (the section on Sadhanas) 

c) Shal gdams kyi skor (the section on philosophical teachings.) 

This mahasiddha, after discovering the sections on Sadhanas, passed 

this on to mNga bdag Myang, who in turn recovered the 150 testaments 
hidden by the king Srong btsan sgam po. Myang bestowed both of 
these on to Mi skyod rdo rje of La stod, who passed them to rje btsun 
bZang po. The latter then discovered the section on sutras, thus com¬ 
pleting the whole cycle of texts in this collection, which was passed in 
its entirety to Lha rje dGe 'bum. 11 

It is obvious that the content of the texts is not uniform in antiquity. 
Concerning the antiquities of the text, the final redactor is said to be 
Lha rje dGe bum and his dates are established according to Prof. Haarh 
as (1160-1240). The biography of Phajo bru sgom zhig po provides 
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strong evidence that the Marti bKa bum already existed in that saint's 
youth- 12 

Our text discoverer Grub thod dNgos grub is said to to have been a 
contemporary of the great Karmapa Dus gsum Khyen pa (1110-1193) 
and Phag mo gru pa (1110-1170). Prof. Stein gives the more plausible 
dates 1136-1204. 13 

The contents of the text on the marriage of Nepalese Princess 
Bhrikuti Devi are very much the same as in rGyal rabs gsal ba'i 
Me-long and the rNam thar , with a slight variation in the name of the 
Nepalese king. Marti bKa bum has given three names viz. 'od zer Go 
cha, Ratna Deva and Sa-la bri-ho 14 , whereas rGyal rabs gives the name 
of the Nepalese king as Devalha. Whatever the name of the Nepalese 
king, the entire details of the mission of Tibetan minister mGar in these 
three sources are the same. The differences have been noted wherever 
they occur. 

Later authors like Kun dGa rdo-rje and Gos lo-tsa-va remained 
silent about these details in their writings. In all these sources the 
construction of the Jokhang temple, the Potala Palace and other temples 
is credited to the Nepalese Princess. Before the building of other 
temples by the Chinese Princess, she had already built the nine-storeyed 
palace called Sog po mKhar on the Red Hill for herself, which is clearly 
stated in the text. 15 

2. Chos byung of Bu-ston (A.D. 1322) 

The history of Buddhism in India and Tibet by Bu-ston Rin po che 
was finished in 1322. Bu-ston Rin chen grub (1290-1364) had been 
one of the greatest scholars of Buddhism, as famous as Tshal-pa kun 
dga rdo-rje in the field of Buddhist teaching. He was one of the redac¬ 
tors of the Kanjur and Tanjur collections in their final form. It deals 
mainly with the origin and development of the Buddhist religion, the 
formation of the two sects—Mahayana and Hinayana—and an account 
of how Buddhism originated in Tibet. He later became famous as the 
founder of the Zhalu sect and became the abbot of Zarlu Monastery 
near gZhi-ga-rtse. A very short account of the marriage of Princess 
Bhrikuti to the Tibetan king Srong btsan sgam po, and her dowry, is 
given. 
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3. Hu-lan Deb ther (A.D. 1346) 

Hu-lan Deb ther, or Deb ther dMar po, a work finished in 1346 AD, 
was written by Tshal pa Kun dGar' rdo-rje (1309 -1353), a noted 
scholar in the dBus and gTsang regions. It is a historical work based on 
highly regarded Chinese sources. It is based on Tibetan translated 
excerpts from Tang Shu or rGya'i Yig-tsang and rendered into Tibetan 
by bla-ma Rin chen grags pa. It is mainly a Tibetan history of the early 
period to the reign of the regime dominated by the Sa-skya sect. The 
author of Debther dMar po reports that 'od zer Go cha, the king of 
Nepal, offered Srong btsan sgam po his daughter Bhrikuti in marriage. 
The images of Akshobhya Buddha, Maitreya and sandalwood Tara 
were given in the form of dowry. The Nepalese Image of Akshobhya 
Buddha was put in the Jokhang Temple. The king also invited Acharya 
Silamanju from Nepal in order to translate Sanskrit Buddhist texts into 
Tibetan. 

4. rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long (A.D. 1388) 

This account of the ancient Tufan royal dynasty was written by 
bSod nams rgyal-mtshan, a monk of the Sa-skya sect, and was com¬ 
pleted in 1388. Unlike the preceding texts, it deals mainly with the 
Tibetan kings Srong btsan sgam po, Khri-srong Ide btsan and 
Khri-gtsug Ide btsan. Considerable space is also given to the descrip¬ 
tion of the marriage of the Nepalese princess and the founding of the 
Jokhang Temple. This text is one of the major sources of the present 
work on the life of the Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi. 

In the twelfth chapter of the text is a detailed account of Bhrikuti's 
marriage to the Tibetan king. In the fourteenth chapter the accounts of 
temple building are found. This text was critically edited by Mr. 
Kusnetshov in 1935. Another edition of this text is published by 
Mi-rigs dpe skrun khang, Lhasa 1981 and edited by rgyal sras Ngabang 
bio bzang and mgon po rgyal mtshan. Our summarised account of the 
Jokhang temple construction is based on this edition. Here in the text 
the emperor Srong btsan sgam po sends his veteran minister mGar with 
precious gifts of gold coins and a suit of armour inlaid with turquoise. 
The minister mGar makes a request for the marriage. King 'od zer Go 
cha refuses at first. He then consents to give his daughter in marriage 
after receiving answers to his three important questions concerning the 
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moral laws of ten virtues, temples and mineral wealth of Tibet. With a 
fear of invasion from Tibetan armed forces, King Devalha accepts the 
marriage proposal. It is told that Princess Bhrikuti takes the images of 
Akshobhya Buddha and Maitreya Buddha, with the gesture of Turning 
Wheel of Dharma and a sandalwood Tara. Later she executed the 
construction of Potala Palace on Marpo Ri and the Jokhang Temple on 
() Thang Lake. It is also told that she took many Nepalese craftsmen 
and artists along with her; they cast and carved many fine images in the 
Jokhang and Potala Palace. The Nepalese Buddhist Acharya Shila- 
manju was the one amongst the scholars whom the king invited to Tibet 
l or the translation of the Sanskrit texts into Tibetan. 

5. Deb ther Ngon po of Gos Lo tsa va (A.D. 1476) 

The Deb ther Ngon po or The Blue Annals of Gos Lotsava was ably 
Iranslated into English by George Roerich. This text was written in 
1476 by Gos gZhonu pal (1392-1481), a noted scholar monk of the 
Kargyudpa sect. It deals mainly with the origin and development of 
various lamaist sects, their founders, chronological lists of outstanding 
Buddhist teachers of Nepal, Tibet and India and their spiritual lineages. 
Most of the outstanding Buddhist teachers of Nepal and their activities 
in India and Tibet are described in this valuable book. 

(>. Deb ther dKar po (1978) 

Deb ther dKar po or The White Annals on the political history of 
l ibel is the work of the late Reverend dGe ’dun Chos-phel 
(1905-1951). It deals mainly with the reign of king Srong btsan sgam 
po. He is perhaps the first Tibetan historian to utilise materials from 
archeological finds and the Touen Houng Documents. 


7. rGya bza' bal bza’i rNam thar (1981) 

Another important source of information for the present work is the 
biography of the Chinese and Nepalese Princesses edited by Thinley 
( liodak. It is published by Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang, 
1981, Lhasa, China. It is a recent work compiled on the basis of Mani 
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bKa-bum , rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long and mKhas pa'i dGa' ston and 
others. The substance of this text is given below: 

The emperor Srong btsan sgam po ascended the throne at 
the age of thirteen. However, he procured a sandalwood image of 
Avalokiteshvara's eleven faces and at the age of sixteen the king 
prayed to Avalokiteshvara for the well-being of his subjects. 
Then two rays of light issued forth from the heart of 
Avalokiteshvara and went towards Nepal and China. It saw Lha 
gcig Khri-btsun, the daughter of Od zer Go cha, in Nepal and the 
princess Wengchen Kong Jo, the daughter of the Chinese em¬ 
peror Tai tsung, both sixteen years of age. 

The Tibetan emperor wanted these two princesses as his 
consorts and thus ordered his wise ministers mGar and Thon-mi 
Sambhota to bring them to him. He gave the ministers precious 
jewels along with a hundred cavalrymen, a hundred gold coins, 
golden armour bedecked with jewels and a box containing three 
letters. Thus the Tibetan ministers mGar and Thon-mi appeared 
in the Kathmandu Valley and requested the hand of Nepalese 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi. At this 'Od zer Go cha hesitated and 
asked three questions concerning the moral conduct, temples and 
mineral wealth of the Tibetan kingdom. The three letters brought 
by the ministers contained the answers to these questions. With 
mixed feelings of veneration and fear, the king consented to give 
his daughter in marriage. After receiving the answers to his three 
questions, he was much satisfied with the dignity of the powerful 
king Srong btsan sgam po and his ability. Princess Bhrikuti Devi 
also at first hesitated to accept a husband from such a distant land 
but the repeated requests of the king compelled her to consent to 
the marriage proposal. Princess Bhrikuti agreed to the marriage 
on the condition that she could take with her the king's highly 
venerated images of Akshobhya Buddha, Maitreya and the san¬ 
dalwood Tara. The Nepalese king accepted her demands and in¬ 
structed her according to the Dharma in the land of Tibet. She 
was then ready to go to Tibet in order to spread Buddhist culture 
in the capacity of a senior queen. 

Princess Bhrikuti Devi, who was escorted by a band of 
soldiers with loads of precious jewels and carried by seven ele¬ 
phants, came up to the forest of Bheta (Banepa?) in the East. She 
was followed by the honourable ministers and cavalrymen. From 
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this place onwards, the procession was escorted by Tibetan sol¬ 
diers to the Nepal/Tibet border near sKyid-grong pass. Beyond 
this pass the road became narrow and the Nepalese soldiers and 
elephants returned. The precious jewels were carried by the Ti¬ 
betan ministers. Princess Bhrikuti Devi rode on a white donkey 
(dre-hu dKar mo) followed by five hundred cavalrymen. The 
precious image of Arya Karunamaya Watibhadra was established 
in sKyid-grong. After reaching Lhasa, Srong btsan sgam po in¬ 
vited her to the marriage celebration with pomp and splendour. 
Then Princess Bhrikuti Devi offered the king three boxes of 
jewels and sweet spices. Following the marriage there is a de¬ 
scription of the foundation of the Red Palace on Marpo Ri. 

For the complete translation of the text concerning Bhrikuti Devi, 
see Appendix. 


METHODOLOGICAL REMARKS 

It is said that there are two approaches a historian could develop in 
investigating a set of legends and stories. In the first approach, a set of 
events is said to be reliable when it is attested to by contemporary 
documents. But in our case, this kind of historical qualification is very 
difficult to follow. There are very few or no contemporary documents 
relating to the period under study (600-650). We have to rely on much 
later writings. Extant contemporary documents are, however, fragmen¬ 
tary and do not throw much light on the subject under consideration. So 
it is indeed very difficult for a historian to study the legendary biogra¬ 
phies and hagiographies. The historic personality of the central figure is 
always said to be miraculous and superhuman in dimension. The 
historian has to point out the facts of history and the articles of faith, 
which should not be neglected either. One should bear in mind that 
almost all the historical documents of the genre Chos-'byung and rGyal 
mbs or the Vamsavalis of Nepal have been written by monks or priests, 
who were the only prestigious and educated members of society. Their 
concept of history was quite different from ours. For them the mundane 
socio-economic facts of everyday life, which we value so much as 
historians, are not considered very important or worthy of record. So 
they stress the supramundane activity of a lama, king or other historical 
personalities. 
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In the second approach, we study the myths and legends to find out 
the historic elements and belief systems inherent in the society. Our 
research has been to understand the state of Buddhism in seventh 
century Nepal and Tibet and also to find out the historical elements in 
the life of Princess Bhrikuti Devi of Nepal, which are certainly not 
lacking in these sources. The accounts of this revered princess, Bhrikuti 
Devi, are found in a number of Tibetan texts of different genres. The 
critical investigation of these texts would require more research than we 
could do within a limited timespan of one year. However, for our 
present study we have selected two of the most extensive texts viz: 
Mani bKa-bum and rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long. It is assumed that the 
greatest amount of material for comparison is to be found there. We 
have treated the account of Princess Bhrikuti Devi's life more or less on 
a historical line in spite of its difficulties. At the same time, we have not 
lost sight of the picture of this revered princess of Nepal as expressed in 
the strong oral and scriptural tradition of Tibet handed down through 
generations. 

A major part of the present work is devoted to the first-hand transla¬ 
tion of Mani bKa-bum , concerning the marriage and contribution of 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi. We have gone into detail, in some aspects, of 
the background of the history of Buddhism in seventh century Nepal. 
For modern readers, the account of the Pre-Lichchavi period may look 
frustrating and even unnecessary. It is presented here only to state that 
Buddhism in Nepal has been a continued way of life since the Buddha's 
period, although strong evidence is lacking. We hope that new sources 
will be found one day in the corners of Nepalese Viharas and Bahis to 
confirm this hypothesis. 

We have shown through our study that, although there are no 
contemporary documents in Nepal concerning Princess Bhrikuti, there 
is strong evidence of her historical existence in seventh century Tibet. 
Strong influences of Nepalese ails and sculptures in the Jokhang 
Temple clearly testify to our hypothesis. It is also to be noted that 
Buddhism was first introduced into Tibet from Nepal— in two phases. 
The first phase was during the period of the Yarlung king, 
Lha-tho-tho-ri, and the second during the reign of Srong btsan sgam po. 
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2 

Historical Background 


HISTORY OF BUDDHISM 
IN THE PRE-LICHCHAVI PERIOD 

T he introduction of Buddhism in the Nepal valley cannot be 
ascertained accurately because of the lack of contemporary 
documents, archeological excavation and other authentic histori¬ 
cal materials. We can only speculate about these events on the basis of 
available legendary accounts and some fragmentary inscriptions. The 
presence of stupas, monasteries, images, manuscripts and other material 
gives us some clues, rather than just speculation. 

Like Tibet now, we think of Nepal as preserving a strange form of 
Buddhist civilisation, which since the twelveth century has disappeared 
in India. Buddhism has progressed since the fifth century B.C., when its 
leachings were first diffused throughout northern India and Nepal. 

Although Lord Buddha was bom at Lumbini in present day Nepal, 
(here is no authentic historic evidence of his visiting the Kathmandu 
Valley. According to texts, after enlightenment Lord Buddha went to 
Kapilavastu for the propagation of Dharma. It is also certain that the 
first five monks were hailed from Kapilavastu. They were the first five 
arahants as the representatives of Buddhist Sangha from Nepalese soil. 

Past Buddhas in Nepal 

The faith in past Buddhas among Nepalese Buddhists is generally 
derived from a source called Swayambhu Purana (fifteenth century?). 
It describes the visit of the seven Buddhas to the Kathmandu Valley. 
Local tradition asserts that these past Buddhas had visited the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley to pay their homage to Lord Swayambhu. The primor¬ 
dial Buddha, Dipamkar, has a prominent place in Nepalese Buddhism. 

I low Dipamkara Buddha came into prominence in the Nepal valley is 
still a subject of enquiry. The tradition is that the numerous images of 
Dipamkara Buddha are displayed in the monasteries of Patan, Kath¬ 
mandu and Bhaktapur during Bahidyo Boyegu and Sammek ceremo¬ 
nies. It is however, interesting to note that the description of the names 
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of past Buddhas found in Buddhavamsa and Swayambhu Purana are 
almost identical. In Pali literature we cannot find any evidence of the 
visit of these past Buddhas to the Kathmandu Valley. In this aspect, 
Swayambhu Purana is unique for its vivid account of them. The names 
of the Past Seven Buddhas viz: Vipashvi, Sikhi, Visvabhu, Krakuch- 
chanda, Kanakamuni, Kashyapa and Shakyamuni are known collec¬ 
tively as Sapta Tathagata. The discovery of three Ashok pillars has 
revealed the native towns of three past Buddhas—i.e. Krakuchchand, 
Kanakamuni and Shakyamuni—as Gotihawa, Niglihawa and Lumbini 
in the southwest Terai regions of Nepal. 

The mention of the past Buddhas in Ashokan inscriptions, as early 
as the third century B.C., refutes the view that before the advent of 
historical Buddha Shakyamuni there were no past Buddhas. The names 
described are legendary and imaginary. Dr. Naiinaksha Dutta has 
written: "Alter leavinq, Sravasti Fa-hsien saw the stupas erected in 
memory of the three Buddhas Kasyapa, Krakuchchanda and Kanaka¬ 
muni." 1 Hieun Tshang also noticed the stupas of Krakuchchanda and 
Kanakamuni, where there is a stone pillar with records on its side. 2 
From these accounts, Nepalese Buddhists' faith in past Buddhas is not 
without reason; it is a valid tradition based on both scripture and 
inscriptional evidence. 

Episode of Gautama Buddha’s visit to Kathmandu Valley 

The Vamsavalis, or the chronicles, of Nepal are no doubt one of the 
main sources of these historical documents, although it is no scientific 
historical synchronisation. One has to be very careful in handling these 
legends of Vamsavalis. This is true for Tibetan chronicles too, where 
facts and fiction are mixed together. The chronicles, being religiously 
oriented, are prone to have drawbacks and cannot be accepted at face 
value as historical facts. We have to analyse them critically and corre¬ 
late the events with supplementary evidence. In the following pages we 
cite two important sources in which the visit of Buddha Shakyamuni to 
the Nepal Valley is related. Although both the sources are of later 
origins, written during the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries, the details 
are interesting to note. They are as follows: 

a) Swayambhu Purana published by Hariprasad Sastri 

b) The History of Nepal by Munshi Shew Shunkar Singha and 

Pandit Sri Gunananda, edited by Daniel Wright, Calcutta, 1877. 
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In Swayambhu Purana , Lord Buddha appears on Gopuchchagra Hill 
with five hundred disciples including Sariputra, Modgalyayana, 
Mahakasyapa and Ananda. Lord Buddha came to the Swayambhu area 
horn Sravasti in his late seventies. He met a lady called Chuda, whom 
he ordained on the Swayambhu Hill. Shakyamuni Buddha declared that 
he had come to Swayambhu seven times in seven different births. Then 
he moved to the western hill and delivered the discourse on the origin 
of Swayambhu at the request of Maitreya Bodhisattva." 

In the second source, it is written: 

Humati's son Jitedasti. During this king’s reign, Sakyasimha 
Buddha came into Nepal from a city named Kapilavastu and, 
having visited Swayambhu and Manjushri Caitya, fixed his 
abode at Puchchagra Caitya. While there, he accepted the wor¬ 
ship and offerings of Chuda, a female Bhikhsu and made 1350 
proselytes viz. Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Ananda etc, from the 
Brahman and Chetri castes. Shakyamuni described the glory of 
Swayambhu to several Bodhisattvas, such as Maitreya, and gods, 
such as Brahma, who came to Nepal expressly to see him. He 
then visited Guhyeshvari and, after that, the Namo Buddha 
mountain. Here he discovered, and showed to his disciples, cer¬ 
tain ornaments belonging to himself, buried under a caitya. When 
he formerly existed as Prince Mahasattva (the son of Maharatha 
of Panavati formerly called Panchala), he had buried his orna¬ 
ments, after destroying himself by giving his flesh to eat. He re¬ 
placed them as they were, and repaired the caitya. He next as¬ 
cended into heaven and returned after visiting his mother, who 
had died on the seventh day after his birth. Then, after preaching 
his doctrine to the people, he saw that the time of his death was 
approaching and went to a city called Kusi. Here, while he was 
preaching to an assembly of gods (such as Brahma) and bhikshus 
(such as Ananda), he disappeared. Some of his followers re¬ 
mained in Nepal and professed his religion.” J 
From clear perusal of the above accounts, it seems that the se¬ 
quences of historical facts are juxtaposed in a haphazard manner. The 
Buddha's ascent to Trayatrimsa heaven, as described in early Pali 
literature, occurred in a seventh retreat from Kapilavastu, whereas in 
our chronicle he is supposed to have ascended into Trayatrimsa heaven 
from Namo Buddha Mountain. This has to be investigated further. In 
Mahavamsa too, it is stated that Lord Buddha went thrice to Sri Lanka. 
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In his first visit to Sri Lanka, Lord Buddha had his meal at Anotapta 
Daha (Manasarovara Lake). In his flight to Sri Lanka, Buddha had 
offerings of food at Uttarkuru, had his meal at Manasarovara and 
reached Sri Lanka at the month of Pous Purnima. 4 If we believe this 
story, then there is no harm in accepting that Lord Buddha descended to 
Kathmandu valley since he was en route to Sri Lanka from Manasa¬ 
rovara Lake. In Burmese Buddhist Annals , there is a tradition stating 
that Lord Buddha visited Burma. Among these legends the possibility 
of Buddha's visit to Kathmandu Valley is very likely. Frequent refer¬ 
ences to Buddha's visits to Himalayan regions are found in different 
Jataka Avadanas or Pali Sutras. 5 

Concerning the possibility of Buddha's visit to Kathmandu Valley, 
another source is found in one Mahayana sutra called Gosringa parvat 
vyakarana nama Mahayana sutra. In that sutra Buddha Shakyamuni, 
with his vast retinue of disciples, visited the stupa Goma Salagandha on 
the banks of the river Goma, which is near the Ri-gLang ru (ox horn 
mountain). Buddha, arriving in Li-yul on the gLang ru mountain, looks 
west and sees the Goma Salagandha stupa. The Buddha, the bodhi- 
sattvas and the arahants then bless the land of Li-yul and pray for the 
establishment of many monasteries, a rich land and a religious people 
etc. They pray to be reborn there in the future to fulfil their own 
wishes. 6 This sutra is concerned mainly with the Buddha's prediction of 
the vicissitudes of the dharma in Li-yul, its rise and fall, the importance 
of Goma Salagandha stupa and the Kasyapa stupa. Now the question 
arises, where is the Li-yul of the sutra? Modern scholars are of the 
opinion that this place is definitely Khotan in Chinese Turkestan. But 
Li-yul is identified with Nepal by the translators of Kanjur. S.C.Das is 
of the opinion that the ancient name of Nepal in Tibetan was Li-yul. 

The great Hungarian Tibetologist Alexander Csoma de Koros 
identifies Li-yul with southeast Mongolia. Dr. A.H. Franck says," This 
name Li has always been wrongly translated. The land Li is either a 
country near Nepal or it is Turkestan." Franck feels convinced that it 
means Turkestan. The exact location of Li-yul is doubtful. As Jaschke 
says, "Li-yul means, according to Wassiljew, Buddhist countries in 
northern Tibet, especially Khotan. According to others it is in northern 
India or Nepal." The identification of the place Li-yul with Khotan or 
Turkestan has not yet been unanimously accepted. The traditional belief 
of Tibetans concerning Ri gLang ru identifies it as Nagarjun Hill in the 
Kathmandu Valley. Mr. Keith Dowman in his Buddhist Guide to Power 
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Places of the Kathmandu Valley has written: "In accordance with the 
prophecy of the Bhagavan (given at Vaisali) at the Lake Gomadeva on 
the frontier of India, Sariputra and Ananda (Vaishravan in the original 
sutra) arose from their thrones, raised their staffs in the air and the lake 
drained away. Ganapati drained the small amount remaining and then 
vanished into a rock. This rock, similar in shape to an elephant, is even 
now to be seen in the vicinity of the Bungadeo temple in Patan." 7 

According to Newari Buddhist tradition, Shakyamuni Buddha sat 
and taught at Parvatsthan, west of Swayambhu stupa. But the geogra¬ 
phy of Li-yul was such that Shakyamuni sat on Gosringa Parvat and 
contemplated the stupa Goma Salagandha from a distance. According 
lo the Swayambhu Purana , Buddha Vipashvi foresaw that in the 
Dvapara yuga, the hill Swayambhu would be called Gosringa Parvat 
(Ri gLang ru), the ox horn mountain. 

Introduction of Buddhism to the Nepal valley during Buddha's 
period 

So far we have discussed the possibility of Buddha's visit to the 
Kathmandu Valley from texts and chronicled sources. Although Lord 
Buddha diffused his teachings in his native land Kapilavastu, it is 
difficult to confirm that he also introduced his teachings to Kathmandu 
during his lifetime. Although chronicles like Swayambhu Purana and 
Vamsavalis affirm the introduction of his teachings in his lifetime, one 
can question the validity of statements in these chronicles and legends. 
Because of the lack of inscriptions and scientific excavation of the 
ancient monuments like Swayambhu and Bodhnath, one cannot 
ascertain the early introduction of Buddhism accurately. 

As discussed earlier, inscriptions are not the only source of informa¬ 
tion. There are authoritative texts, like Mulasarvastivada Vinayavastu, 
compiled by Jinamitra and translated by 1-tsing in A.D. 700. This 
mentions, in an episode relating to the transport of wool, a group of 
Bhikshus en route towards Nepal (Ni-pa-lo) at the time the Buddha was 
residing in Sravasti. 8 In the same text it is stated that Ananda, Buddha's 
cousin, went to the Kathmandu Valley to meet his neighbours. Ananda 
came back to Sravasti with his toes bitten by frost. Seeing his condition, 
the bhikhsu enqqired about the climatic conditions in Nepal and the 
cause of his frostbitten toes. Ananda replied that Nepal was a cold 
country surrounded by big mountains covered with snow, with many 
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waterfalls and a large number of cold rivers. It was through these rivers 
and snowy mountains that he had to walk barefoot, thus his feet were 
frostbitten. The people of Nepal used to wear shoes to protect them¬ 
selves from cold and frost. Buddha later told Vinaya to make shoes for 
the monks to wear. Concerning the early introduction of Buddhism in 
Nepal, Dr. John.K. Locke, has written: "Given the proximity of the 
valley of Nepal to Lumbini, Kapilavastu and areas of North Bihar, 
where Buddhism spread rapidly even during the time of the Buddha, it 
is quite possible that the Dharma found its way to the valley during the 
lifetime of the Buddha himself." 9 

Episode of Emperor Ashoka’s visit to Kathmandu 

It can be said definitely that Emperor Ashoka visited Lumbini and 
Kapilavastu and erected a pillar stating that Buddha was born here. He 
visited all the places relating to principal events in the Buddha's life. 
Concerning this Prof. Lamotte writes: "The edicts of Rummendei and 
of Niglisagar prove that Nepal was part of the imperial domains, and 
that Ashoka went there in person to honour the birthplace of the 
Buddha and the stupa of Kanakamuni." 10 However, there seems to be 
no evidence of his visit to the Kathmandu Valley. According to Nepal¬ 
ese chronicles, Emperor Ashoka visited Kathmandu with his royal 
preceptor Upagupta. He paid homage at Swayambhu stupa, Guhyeshvai 
and Eight vitaragas. 11 It is stated that he erected many caityas and 
offered his daughter Charumati 12 to a local prince called Devapala. 
Later Charumati erected a Vihara in her own name and spent the rest of 
her life as a bhikshuni. The Vihara erected by Queen Charumati still 
exists today and is now called Cabahil. However, it is difficult to 
confirm that Charumati ever visited Kathmandu because, in the entire 
Ashokan inscriptions, there is no mention of his daughter by this name. 
Even if we equate Charumati with Sanghamitra, there is no source to 
prove that event. In Patan there are four great stupas in four cardinal 
directions and one in Pimbahal near Patan gate. Nepalese tradition 
asserts that they were erected by Ashoka himself. The structure of these 
stupas resembles ancient stupas erected by Ashoka. 

In the same context Prof. Snellgrove writes: "Such was Ashoka's 
fame as the greatest of all benefactors of Buddhism, that his name was 
readily associated with missionary activities that far exceeded their 
already considerable historical range. If Khotan in the remotest part of 
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( entral Asia can preserve traditions concerning its founding as a city 
slate by an imaginary son of Ashoka, named Kustana, it is by no means 
surprising to learn that Ashoka personally visited the Nepal valley, 
where he founded the the royal city of Patan (written in Sanskrit as 
Ixilitapattan —"Lovely city") together with its four great stupas, each to 
one of four cardinal points." L> Furthermore, he writes: "this city is 
certainly the early Buddhist city of Nepal, but there is nothing surviving 
above ground to suggest a date earlier than the fourth century A.D. 
Some clearer dating might be obtained by excavation of one of the four 
stupas, which are all of a very early simple design. Excavation has not 
been possible because of the religious sensitivities of the local peo¬ 
ple." 14 Following the same view, Dr. Locke writes "It is not impossible 
that the emperor Ashoka visited the valley, but there is no contempo¬ 
rary evidence of such a visit, either from Nepal or from Buddhist 
sources in India. Unlike India, where the ancient Buddhist sites are 
abandoned ruins, the ancient sites in Nepal are still active shrines. 15 So 
at this stage we cannot be decisive concerning his visit, although it 
remains a strong possibility." 

BUDDHISM IN THE LICHCHAVI PERIOD 

During the Buddha's period there was a democratic government of 
Lichchavis in Vaisali. When King Ajatasatru, sovereign of Magadha, 
broke the confederation of the Lichchavis, the Shakyas, the Mallas and 
the Lichchavis scattered into the Himalayan region and in the course of 
time they began to rule in the Kathmandu Valley. According to the 
inscription of Jayadeva II (750-759), we know that the first Lichchavi 
king was Supuspa. After the domination of the Gupta kings he came to 
the Nepal valley, leaving his kingdom at Pataliputra. After that there 
followed twenty-three unnamed kings, then Jayadeva I, then eleven 
other kings, then Brishdeva, Shankardeva, Dharmadeva and Manadeva. 
According to Wright's chronicle, there were twenty-one kings starting 
from Bhumivarma. The authenticity of these kings, with the exception 
of the last four names, is doubtful because of the lack of reliable 
evidence. 

The first contemporary evidence of the presence of Buddhism in the 
valley comes from the inscriptions of Changuharayana and Jayadeva II, 
ranging from 464 to the eight century A.D. 16 D. Wright writes in his 
chronicle: "Vrsadeva (387-412) was very pious. Everyday he fed 
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Vajrayogini before taking his meal. He renovated the caitya of Dhar- 
madatta 17 in the north corner of Pashupati and several viharas to serve 
as lodging for bhikshus. He is also credited with having founded a 
monastery at the famous Swayambhunath Maha caitya. 

Furthermore, the great grandson of Vrsadeva, Manadeva 1, in his 
inscription of Changu Narayana 18 glorified his ancestors in these terms: 
"The incomparable king who was called Vrsadeva, majestic and 
powerful, was faithful to his word; one would have taken him for the 
sun with his shining rays, to see him, surrounded with his eminently 
noble, learned, refined and constant sons, his soul instructed in duty." 
Again Jayadeva II in his Pashupati inscription speaks in a similar 
manner: "He was a famous king, excellent among kings, this king 
Vrsadeva loved above all the doctrine of the Buddha." In the 
Bhasavamsavali , it is written thus: "With strong devotion to Va¬ 
jrayogini, one day the king was instructed by the Buddha (in a dream) 
in the following manner: "O King! I have remained in the lake called 
Lohasilasthansandhi for a long time. 19 I have been staying there since 
Pingala, the Queen of Sudatta from Marawad country, built the temple 
and served the Guhyeshvari. Build a temple near Satarudra mountain 20 
bedecked with Ganavarta. 21 This place is favourable to me. There are 
many treasures beneath this lake. With this treasure build a caitya and 
call it Dhandodeva." 22 In the same chronicle it is stated that this king 
set up five Buddha images. 2 ^ He also established a village called 
Bandegram to the southeast of Patan city. From this time onward four 
stupas became famous: Swayambhu, Khasa, Dhando and Bande. It is 
also stated that the king, with the help of Acarya Santisri —King 
Pracandadeva from Gaud—and Bhikshu Gunakara, erected 
Swayambhu Mahacaitya according to the instructions of Bhikshu 
Gunakara. 

The king wholeheartedly accepted the doctrine of Buddha and acted 
accordingly. D. Wright adds: "Vrsadeva went one day to visit one of 
the four large caityas which was built on the anniversary of the com¬ 
mencement of the Satyayuga 24 and, being attacked by severe illness, he 
died there. The servants of Yama 25 took him to their master's kingdom, 
but Yama, when he saw him, chided them for having brought such a 
virtuous man to hell. He was therefore released and restored to life 
again. He then compared what he had seen in hell with what was 
written about it in Gunakarandavyuha Sutra and finding that they 
agreed, he was pleased. He attributed his curious adventure and his 
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release to Lokeshvara Padmapani, who, as he learned from books, had 
caused by his presence the cessation of the tortures of those hells. He 
therefore erected an image of Dharmaraja Lokeshvara 26 and one of 
Yamantaka Agama." 27 From the above citations it is clear that the 
Lichchavi king, Vrsadeva, was without doubt a Buddhist personality 
depicted both in inscriptions and chronicles. The description indicates 
that Gunakarandavyuha Sutra was well in vogue during the period. 

It is believed that the concept of Vajrayana came into vogue in the 
early fourth century. So it was natural that it found its way into the 
Nepal valley at about the same period. Even if one does not accept the 
introduction of Vajrayana in such an early period in Kathmandu, the 
cult of Mahayana in its developed form was certainly present. This is 
confirmed by the Tyagal inscription of Amshuvarma, which mentions 
(he deities like Amitabha, Akshobhya, Shakyamuni, Samantakusum 
and Manjushri. In this inscription, homage is paid to the above Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, with iconographic details. 28 The image of Padma¬ 
pani Bodhisattva of the early sixth century, found near Srighavihara in 
Kathmandu, testifies to the above statement. 

Furthermore, during the period of Ramadeva dated A.D. 547 in the 
Lagantole inscriptions, there is a mention of the establishment of the 
Avalokiteshvara image by Upasaka Mani Gupta and his wife, who 
dedicated its merit for the attainment of Buddhahood to his parents. 29 
So, during the early sixth century, Buddhism in the developed Mahay¬ 
ana form appeared to have been established. To confirm this fact, the 
famous Tibetan historian writes in his Chos-'byung: 30 

"After hearing that his teacher Sanghabhadra had composed a 
treatise containing his objections (with the work of Vasubandhu), 
Vasubandhu thought: the teacher Sanghabhadra is profoundly versed in 
(he doctrine of Vaibhasikas. It is therefore difficult to refute him and 
moreover, it is unsuitable that 1 should vanquish him. I would do better 
to go to Nepal, having declared that I go to see the self-originated 
Sanctuary (Swayambhu). He accordingly departed to Nepal. The 
teacher Vasubandhu, while he was residing in Nepal, once came to see 
a monk called Handu. Though bearing the outward attributes of a 
monk, Handu did not act according to the religious rules and obeisances 
and carried (on his shoulder) a pot of wine. Alas! the doctrine will 
undergo ruin—said Vasubandhu. He became full of grief, recited the 
Ushnishavijaya dharani in the reverse order and died." A monument 
was erected at that place, which still exists today. ' >l 
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Similar accounts can be found in the works of Lama Taranatha in 
his History of Buddhism in India , with minor variations. 32 It seems that, 
during the later part of Vasubandhu’s life, he saw the dharma declining 
in Nepal, but it also indicates that prior to his arrival, Buddhism was 
flourishing. Evidence of the development of Buddhism in the early 
Pre-Lichchavi period is desperately lacking in Nepalese sources. 


Manadeva I (A.D. 464-505) 

Manadeva was the first king of Nepal to have to his name recorded 
in dated inscriptions. He has an outstanding position in the history of 
Nepal. He is also considered to be a great king who supported Bud¬ 
dhism. The Gopalarajvamsavali 33 speaks of the establishment of 
Manavihara, which was named after him. To indicate royal patronage it 
received prefix Sri (glorious) in its name. According to the Yagabahal 
inscription of Narendradeva, this Vihara is situated in Patan near 
Sivadeva Vihara. Furthermore, the Handigaon inscription, dated 608, 
speaks of the highest grant it received. It seems that this Vihara ranked 
second to Gum Vihara. Although the inscription of Changu Narayana 
of Manadeva (464) was almost entirely dedicated to the glory of the 
Queen Mother Rajyavati and the conquest of some territories, he is also 
said to have built Cakravihara, near Matirajya caitya in Patan. The 
complete name of this monastery is Manadeva sanskarit Cakramahavi- 
hara. One Vamsavali (D. Wright) also says that he erected the 
Bodhnath stupa for expiation of the sin of parricide. 34 For these reasons, 
Manadeva's religious policy seems to have been very liberal, although 
he is believed to have been a staunch follower of Vaishnavism. 

Sivadeva I (A.D. 590-604) 

Among the galaxies of the Lichchavi rulers, the name of Sivadeva I 
stands out as a faithful follower of the doctrine of the Buddha. He ruled 
the kingdom with law and justice for the benefit of the people. Feeling 
disgust with his luxurious palace life, he sought advice from a royal 
Buddhist monk. This Buddhist monk advised the king to build a 
Buddhist Vihara for the benefit of future generations and for the 
diffusion of Buddha Dharma. Accordingly the king executed the 
precious advice of the royal preceptor. 
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The king amassed vast merits because of his conviction in the 
doctrine of the Buddha and he built Sivadeva Vihara after his own 
name. The king himself became a Buddhist monk for some years, 
following all the disciplines very strictly. This is attested to by the 
(iopalarajavamsavali 35 Later on he became unable to continue life as 
a monk and disrobed according to the instructions of his royal precep- 
lor. He was initiated into the doctrine of Mahayana as a lay Bodhisat- 
Iva. The system of temporary ordination and disrobing has continued 
up to the present time among the Shakyas and Vajracharyas of Nepal. 
This temporary ordination is also common in South Asian countries, 
like Thailand, where the king himself becomes a monk for three 
months. The Patan Yagabahal and Pasupati Vajradhara Inscriptions 
mention that many Buddhist monks lived at the Sivadeva Vihara. That 
King Sivadeva was a Buddhist is also attested to by the account of 
lliuen hSiang when he was in north India. He has written: 'There are 
true believers and heretics mixed together, the Buddhist monasteries 
and the Hindu temples touch one another; there are some two thousand 
monks who follow both the Mahayana and Hinayana. The number of 
heretics and other different groups is uncertain. The king belongs to the 
Kshatriya (warrior) caste and the lineage of the Lichchavis. He has a 
sincere faith in the Buddhist religion." 36 Here the Chinese pilgrim 
definitely refers to King Sivadeva. 

In the same account he refers to another king Amshuvarma who 
succeeded him. He has written: 

"Recently there was a king named Amshuvarma who was distin¬ 
guished for his learning and wisdom. He composed a treatise on the 
theory of language (Shabdavidya). His esteemed knowledge and 
reputed virtue and good reputation spread everywhere. 37 

Thus the religious character of King Sivadeva is unquestionable. 
Owing to this, he seems to have taken little interest in the administrative 
duties of the kingdom. Impressed by the administrative capabilities of 
Amshuvarma, Sivadeva gave his daughter in marriage to him and made 
him a Mahasamanta, a high feudatory of Sivadeva. While Sivadeva was 
observing a monastic life, Amshuvarma seems to have claimed the style 
of the king, a defacto ruler. After the death of Sivadeva, he became the 
fully-fledged ruler "Maharajadhiraja". For these reasons Amshuvarma's 
name is found in almost all the inscriptions of this period. 
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Amshuvarma (A.D. 605-621) 


In Nepalese history the importance of Amshuvarma is unquestion¬ 
able because of his far-sighted political career. His period is called the 
Golden Age of early Nepalese history. Now, the question comes, how 
did he rise to power in the presence of the Lichchavi rulers? We know 
that the ancestors of Amshuvarma had family relations with the then 
Lichchavi rulers. In one instance, Manadeva I's wife Gunavati had 
erected a Siva lingam for the acquisition of merits for his father Kin- 
narvarma. 

The inscription stating this event is dated 498. j8 From this evidence 
we can safely conclude that Kinnarvarma, who had marital relations 
with Manadeva I, was a family ancestor of Amshuvarma/ 9 Towards the 
year 581, one named Rupavarma seemed to have ascended to power as 
Mahasamanta. He even left an inscription for reconstructing a water 
pipe near Jayavageshvari temple. 40 Before his time no Varma had 
achieved such a. powerful position and it is most probable that Ru¬ 
pavarma must have helped Sivadeva after vanquishing Bhaumagupta's 
rule. So Amshuvarma became the heir of the post Mahasammcmta after 
Rupavarma. In other words, Rupavarma was the father of Amshu¬ 
varma. 41 Buddhism in early seventh century Nepal sounds likely even 
from the available inscriptions of the Lichchavi rulers and of Amshu¬ 
varma himself. 

Some of the early inscriptions mention Aryabhikshusangha. Two 
inscriptions of Narendradeva speak of the construction of the Sivadeva 
Vihara for lodging the Buddhist monks coming from four directions. 42 
It is clear that Aryabhikshusangha was responsible for the rehabilitation 
of Buddhist monks. 

The Buddhist Sangha constitutes Bhikshu, Bhikshuni, Upasaka and 
Upasika. In this period the presence of Bhikshunisangha also provides 
strong evidence of the popularity of Buddhism. In recent decades, 
Bhikshunisangha has completely died out in Nepal and other Theravada 
countries, except in the Chinese Buddhist tradition. In the Patan 
Chapatole Inscription, there is mention of Aryabhikshunisangha of 
twenty-four sects of the Mahayana tradition unknown to Indian and 
Tibetan tradition. 43 At this stage we cannot be certain that there ever 
existed 24 sects of Mahayana tradition. We can do nothing more than 
speculate. 
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The financial condition of those Viharas also seems to have been 
fairly good, due to the flow of donations through government and lay 
merchants. For the use of Buddhist Bhikshunis, Akshayanivi was 
established. From Narendradeva's two inscriptions, it is clear that he 
sanctioned a rule for donating the confiscated property of criminals to 
lhe Buddhist Sangha. 44 During the period of Amshuvarma, Buddhism 
found a new dimension in the Nepal valley. Although believed to be a 
Saivaite because of his frequent mention of pasupati bhattarako 
padanugrahito in his inscriptions, he was also said to be a staunch 
follower of Buddhism. In his first inscription dated (A.D. 605) 29 of 
Bungamati, the stone slat on the top portion has Buddhist symbols viz: 
(lie dharmacakra flanked by two deer. Also the Harigaon inscription of 
Amshuvarma has presented undeniable evidence of his being a Bud¬ 
dhist or at least a supporter. In that inscription he issued an address to 
the peasants and families of the village, asking them to donate certain 
amounts to the religious organisations defined therein. 45 This obviously 
confirms that Buddhist organisations were given the highest grant 
compared to other religious denominations. Furthermore, he is said to 
have been a king ever devoted to the welfare of his people: 
"Prajahitarthadyotasuddha cetasa/katham praja me sukhita bhaveya." 

The word Suddhacetasa is obviously a Buddhist connotation. 
People seem to have been influenced by the Bodhisattva ideal. That is 
why he is described in an inscription preserved in Patan museum as a 
Bodhisattva and wishes Amshuvarma for Buddhahood. The sentence 
Katham praja me sukhita bhaveya is the outcome of ideals influenced 
by Mahayana Buddhism, popular during the period. In the same 
inscription Amshuvarma was said to have brought water pipes for the 
use of Buddhist monks from Pranidhivihara. 

In the Buddhist Guide 46 it is said that Dharmaraja Amshuvarma ('od 
zer Go cha) was the Manjughosa's emanation, who met the Acarya 
Santikara (Vajrasattva's emanation) who had obtained the Rainbow 
body. From the above description of his activities, he is apt to be called 
a Bodhisattva because of his impartial treatment to other religious 
denominations. Dr. D.R. Regmi says, '’Amshuvarma, with his keen 
insight into human behaviour and laudable conception of public duty, 
reoriented the policy pursued by the Lichchavi kings. He himself 
helped to restore the Lichchavi throne, then willingly put his own faith 
in the Buddha, to harmonise understanding between the rulers and the 
ruled and between the different sects and communities. Under him the 
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sanctity of Buddhist images and monasteries was well preserved and 
honourably maintained. 47 Due to his outstanding Buddhist leanings,! 
later historians related him to the Princess Bhrikuti Devi, as a daughter 
who was given in marriage to powerful king Srong btsan sgam po of 
Tibet." We will be discussing this issue in subsequent chapters. 

Udayadeva (A.D. 621-?) 

After the death of Amshuvarma, Udayadeva (Varma?) ruled for a 
time during a troubled and undocumented period. Whether Udayadeva 
was the son of Sivadeva I or Amshuvarma, has yet to be confirmed. 
The inscription of Amshuvarma, dated 615, declared the witness as 
crown prince when he himself was declared as Maharajdhiraj. In all 
certainty, he cannot but be a son of Sivadeva, whereas late Baburam 
Acharya asserts him to be a son of Amshuvarma. Jayadeva's inscription 
does not give the name of the father but he is there as the father of King 
Narendra in the long list of Lichchavi rulers. According to the Tang 
Annals, he was exiled to Tibet and the throne seemed to be usurped by 
his brother Dhruvadeva, who was an uncle of Narendradeva. But 
Dhruvadeva was just a puppet; Jishnugupta was the defacto ruler. All 
the charters of the time have been issued by Jishnugupta himself. 48 He 
even issued coins in his name. Dhruvadeva seemed to have died about 
the year 630 and was succeded by Bhimarjunadeva. After Jishnugupta, 
his son Vishnugupta, who succeeded him, followed the practice of hit 
father and the Lichchavi Maharaja was no better placed. According to 
the Touen Houng Documents, Narendradeva regained his throne with 
the help of Tibetan forces. Vishnugupta seems to have been killed. 49 
During these confrontations with Vishnugupta's forces, Udayadeva also 
seems to have been killed. 

Now the question arises: Why did Srong btsan sgam po help Uday- 
adeva/Narendradeva to regain their paternal throne? According to our 
present study of Marti bKa-bum and other Tibetan historical literature, 
Srong btsan sgam po was seeking the hand of Princess Bhrikuti Devi as 
his consort from Nepal in 633, which was granted possibly due to fear 
of invasion by Tibetan forces. Udayadeva must have settled in Lhasa as 
a refugee as well as a guest after completing their marriage ceremony. 
Later his son Narendradeva, with the help of Tibetan forces, van¬ 
quished his enemy and ascended his throne in 643. Chronologically, 
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iliese events cannot be mere speculation; it is also attested to by the 
Touen Houng Documents. 

At this stage we cannot be absolutely certain whether King Uday¬ 
adeva went to Lhasa as a refugee together with Princess Bhrikuti Devi, 
or whether he went to Lhasa to celebrate the marriage ceremony of 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi, or both. However, if we believe the Chinese 
accounts, the presence of King Udayadeva in Lhasa was certain and in 
ihis situation the offering of his daughter or sister to a powerful king 
was rational and very probable. 

King Narendradeva (A.D. 643-679) 

Narendradeva was another illustrious Lichchavi ruler who was 
instrumental in patronizing Buddhism and restoring the Lichchavi 
llirone after defeating the Gupta rulers. Udayadeva, the father of King 
Narendradeva, was forced to flee to Tibet due to the conspiracy of 
Jishnugupta. Narendradeva was able to escape and seek the help of 
Tibetan king Srong btsan sgam po. The Tibetan king sent a large army 
lo his aid and defeated Vishnugupta. He was thus able to regain his 
Lichchavi throne. This event is attested to by a scroll of the royal 
chronicles of Tibet, written during the lifetime of King Srong btsan 
sgam po by his contemporaries. It was written thus: "Following the 
assassination of the Nepalese monarch Yusna Kug tri, Nariba suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne." 50 

The same fact is recorded in the Touen Houng documents: "La 
princesse imperiale Mun-chan, ammenee par mGar ston-rcan yul zun, 
arriva au Tibet. Le Nepalais Yus-na fut rappele et mourut. Nari-ba fut 
proclaime roi." 51 

The Tang Annals report in this manner: "The father of Naling-ti-po 
was deposed by his younger brother; Naling-ti-po lay hidden to escape 
from his uncle. Tibet gave him refuge and afterwards established him 
on his throne; he became in consequence its vassal." 52 

In all these Chinese oriented accounts, 643-644 was the period 
Narendradeva ascended his throne. Dr. D.R. Regmi presumes that the 
voluntary acceptance of Tibetan suzerainty by Nepal probably dates 
from 638-639, when Udayadeva, as an exile, entered into a treaty with 
Tibet for securing back his own dominion. The marriage issue may be 
taken to have happened during the exile of Udaydeva, if the story of 
such a marriage is deemed true. 53 
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King Narendradeva enjoyed a long reign of forty years. During his 
reign, repeated Chinese missions visited Nepal. The Tang Annals 
mention the visit of Chinese Ambassador Li-l-Piao and Wang Hiuen 
tse. 54 In the same annals. King Narendra Deva is praised thus: "The 
king Naling-ti-po (Narendradeva) adorns himself with pearls, rock 
crystals, mother of pearls, coral and amber, he has in the ears rings of 
gold and pendants of jade, and a belt ornamented with the figure of the 
Buddha. He seats himself on a seat of lions. In the middle of the hall are 
spread flowers and perfumes. The nobles, officers and all the court are 
seated to the right and to the left on the ground; at his sides are hun¬ 
dreds of soldiers bearing arms." 55 

In the inscriptions of Jayadeva II, he is described as "being a proud 
monarch whose footstool was covered with the dust from the row of 
diadems worn by numerous prostrated kings." 56 

According to Dr. D.R. Regmi, he retired to a monastery in his old 
age. His love and devotion to Buddhism are indicated by the represen¬ 
tations of Dharmacakra flanked by two deer in some of his inscriptions. 
It is said that the cult of Bungama Lokeshvara was introduced in his 
period. 
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3 

Introduction of Buddhism 
to Tibet 


A mong the galaxies of Tibetan rulers, the name of three kings 
stands prominent. The first one is King Lha-tho-tho-ri. When he 
attained the age of 16 years and stood on the summit of the 
palace Yam-bu-lha-khang, a casket fell from the skies. When its lid was 
opened, the Karandavyuha sutra , Karmasataka (the 100 precepts on 
cause and effect) and a golden caitya were found within. 1 Then the 
king called it "Mysterious Helper" and it was revered by the king. The 
king, by virtue of this, came to live up to 120 years and came to witness 
the down of highest doctrine. It was prophesied that in the fifth genera¬ 
tion one would come to know the meaning of these texts. 2 On the 
other hand, S.C. Das, in his Contribution to Religion and History of 
Tibet , gives a different account. According to him, Lha-tho-tho-ri was 
bom in 441. He ascended the throne in his twenty-first year. When he 
reached the age of eighty (521), there fell from heaven on the top of the 
great palace of Yum-bu-lha-khang a precious chest, which, when 
opened, was found to contain the following objects: a) mDo-sDe 
Zama-tog (Karandavyuha Sutra), b) a golden miniature stupa, c) a 
sacred treatise on palmistry and mysticism 3 and d) a Cintamani gem 
and a cup. 4 Furthermore, Gos Lotsava says, in the reign of 
Lha-tho-tho-ri, the Cintamani Dharani and sPan-skon-phyag-rgya-ma 
fell from heaven and were worshipped. Because of this, the lifespan of 
the king increased. This became known as the beginning of the holy 
doctrine. 5 On the other hand, the author of The Chronicles of Ladakh 
gives the details in a much more spectacular way: "Lha-tho-tho-ri 
reigned for sixty-two years. At the time when he dwelt at the great 
palace of Um-bu-rdzans-mkhar, a basket came down from heaven, as a 
premonition of the spread of Buddha’s doctrine in Tibet. Sliding down 
together by a ray of light, there came down to the king's palace the 
book Za-ma-tog , the sPan-skan-phyag-rgya-pa , the six syllable mantra 
(om mani padme hum), a golden caitya, a Cintamani tsha tsha (a 
terracotta Buddha image) and all the mudra positions of the fingers. 6 
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Concerning the date of birth of the king Lha-tho-tho-ri, the Tibetan 
historians are not unanimous. According to Tsepon Shakappa, 
Lha-tho-tho-ri was bom in A.D. 173. When he was sixty years of age, 
he received a Buddhist scripture while living in the palace of Yum-bu 
Iha-khang. He could not read the book because it was written in 
Sanskrit and there was no one in Tibet who could translate that lan¬ 
guage. Thus the king called that book Nyengpo Sangwa, i.e. the secret. 
This secret remained for many years. In Tibet this event was of such 
great importance that the Tibetan currency notes are dated from the 
year of the introduction of Buddhism, given as 233. 7 Since Buddhism 
was introduced during the reign of Lha-tho-tho-ri, the Tibetans hon¬ 
oured this king as an emanation of Samantabhadra Bodhisattva. Some 
western scholars, including L. Petech, maintain the view that these 
Buddhist scriptures belong to a much later period. However, it is very 
difficult to be exact about these dates, particularly the Karandavyuha 
Sutra, which occupies an extremely important place in Nepalese 
Buddhism. 

While dealing with the Lichchavi king, Vrsadeva, we have men¬ 
tioned that he was a staunch follower of Buddha and was said to have 
known the contents of this sutra and established the Dharmaraja 
Lokeshvara's temple in Patan. If we believe this story, then the antiquity 
of this text can be put before 387-412 (reign of Vrsadeva). M. Winter- 
nitz thinks that the metrical Karandavyuha sutra was in existence even 
prior to the fourth century. The Tibetan translation of this text, pre¬ 
served in Kanjur, was translated by Jinamitra, Danashila and 
Ye-she-sDe. They definitely belong to the ninth century, but this does 
not throw any light on the date of the text itself. However, we can say 
that Karandavyuha Sutra could have been the early works of Mahayana 
Buddhism similar to Sukhavati Vyuha Sutra. Now comes the question, 
how could it actually have reached Tibet? Dr.Francke says that "a few 
years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books, several strang¬ 
ers arrived in Tibet to make known their importance.” 8 

This gives us a hint of some sort of early missionary activity of the 
Buddhists of Nepal or India. The text Karandavyuha describes vividly 
the visit of a group of Nepalese merchants, headed by Simhasarthavaha, 
to Tibet for the business of jewels and gold. For this trade they crossed 
the Brahmaputra river together with five hundred companions. They 
found themselves in the land of Tibet and were received by demonesses 
in the guise of handsome maidens. The hero of this story is the Sim- 
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Imsarthavaha, a famous trader, who ventured to trade in jewels and was 
laler saved by the grace of Lord Avalokiteshvara from the clutches of 
llie demoness. Later, through his power of merit and wisdom, he 
became the king of the Nepal valley (Simhakalpa Nagar). Legends tell 
us that this Sarthavaha was no other than Buddha himself in his previ¬ 
ous life. If we believe this legend, we can infer that there were Nepalese 
merchants who used to travel to Tibet in the early centuries of the 
( hristian era. Local Nepalese tradition gives much credit to this legend. 

It is said that these books, which the king Lha-tho-tho-ri received 
I mm heaven, had been brought to Tibet by the Pandit Buddhirakshita 
(blo-sems-'tsho) and the translator Li-the-se. Since the Tibetan king 
could not read and understand the meaning of the books in Sanskrit, the 
Bandit and the translator returned. Regarding the possibility of the 
mlroduction of Buddhism into Tibet, Rockhill says, "it is remarkable 
that the Karandavyuha sutra, which does not appear to have been 
specially venerated in China or India, was one of the favourite books of 
ihe Nepalese, and a object of great veneration in their country. This is 
one of the reasons which has led me to suggest that Buddhism first 
i nine to Tibet from Nepal.” 9 Since Gos Lotshava mentions Buddhirak- 
•Jiita and the name of the Nepalese interpreter Li-the-se, they were the 
earliest missionaries of Buddhism in Tibet from Nepal. David Snell- 
I'j'ove and Hugh Richardson have similar views on this. They say: "It is 
Unite possible that the Tibetans were aware of the existence of Bud¬ 
dhism in even earlier times, for there is a tradition that, in the reign of 
Srong btsan sgam po's fourth predecessor, certain religious books fell 
h orn the heaven on the roof of the palace, but no one could understand 
lliem. Maybe some intrepid Buddhist monks from Nepal found their 
way to Tibet in the company of trading companions, only to find that 
Ihe new books they brought with them were quite incomprehensible in 
ibis strange country.” 10 

Concerning the event "fallen from heaven”, it is said that the king 
l ha-tho-tho-ri, after receiving the prediction and qualities of the book, 
did not simply declare that the sacred books of the Buddhists were 
)>iven by some Buddhist monks, because the people believed in the 
Bon-po religion. Since Bon-pos revere objects from heaven, he told 
lliem that these sacred objects had fallen from heaven. The text Karan¬ 
davyuha sutra, which describes the qualities of Avalokiteshvara and his 
deeds of compassion in the land of Nepal and Tibet, is incorporated into 
llie Marti bKa-bum , a sacred book of the Tibetans. 
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As described previously, in the legends of Simhasarthavaha some 
scholars are of the opinion that the Tamradvipa/Simhaladvipa of the 
Sutra refers to Sri Lanka. The conquest of the demonesses by Simhasar¬ 
thavaha has become a popular historic event for Nepalese Buddhists. 
Buddhists of the Kathmandu Valley still honour the festival Falgun 
Purnima to mark the occasion as much as the Dasain festival is cele¬ 
brated by Hindus. Pandit Ashakaji Bajracharya of Patan says that the 
word Tamradvipa stands for bZhi-ga-rtse and Simhaladvipa for Lhasa. 
This information was found in a colophon of Caryagita of Palddn 
Lhamo composed by Tathagatavajra of Kvabahal of Patan (twelveth 
century). 11 Although we cannot take these legends as historic facts at 
their face value, they definitely give us clues to support the assertion 
that Nepal had an early trade relationship with Tibet and that Buddhism 
was introduced into Tibet from Nepal. 

The second phase of the diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet commenced 
after the marriage of Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi to Srong btsan 
sgam po, with the establishment of many temples viz. the Jokhang, 
Ramoche and other temples. We will describe this in successive 
chapters. 
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4 

Life of Princess Bhrikuti Devi 


BIRTH AND LINEAGE 

T he birth of Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi is one of the most 
controversial aspects of Nepalese history. Princess Bhrikuti Devi, 
also known as Bel-mo-za (Tib. Bal-mo-bza '), was instrumental in 
teaching Tibetans aspects of Buddhist culture and arts. She was highly 
revered by Tibetans and Nepalese alike. Due to her compassionate 
deeds diffusing Buddhist culture and building temples, she was 
canonised as the emanation of White Tara, a saviouress of the Tibetan 
people. 

Before the advent of Princess Bhrikuti Devi, the people in Tibet 
were still barbarous in character, possessing no arts and crafts. They 
even lacked a script to communicate with other countries. People were 
warlike in nature and lacking in moral virtues. Powerful king Srong 
btsan sgam po was enchanted with the developed cultures of his 
neighbouring countries Nepal and China, so he sought Nepalese 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi with a view to introducing Buddhist culture into 
Tibet. This is echoed in the words of Srong btsan sgam po when asking 
for the hand of the Nepalese Princess. He wrote: "You, the king of 
Nepal have the laws of ten moral virtues, but I, the king of Tibet have 
no laws. If you speak of giving Lha gcig khri-btsun, I, within one day 
by manifesting five thousand bodies, will establish all the people of 
Tibet in the ten moral virtues in this kingdom of snow. Isn’t it wonder¬ 
ful?" 1 Similar statements are found abundantly in Tibetan historical 
literature such as Mani bKa bum , rGyal rabs gSal ba Me-long and 
others. 

At the same time Tibetan historians are eager to say how, under the 
influence of both his Nepalese and Chinese wives, Srong btsan sgam po 
started to work for Buddhism. It was because of their influence that 
Srong btsan sgam po became converted to Buddhism. The king's 
conversion to Buddhism is unquestionable because of the presence of 
so many legends and works ascribed to him. 

Some modem scholars such as J. Bacot, Snellgrove, R.A. Stein and 
T.V. Wylie question the character of his personality as being a Buddhist. 
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This is open to further investigation. More research would be needed to 
substantiate their statements. However, Tibetan historians assume his 
being a true Buddhist because of his alleged work for Buddhism and 
reformation in Tibet. He is considered as an incarnation of 
Avalokiteshvara and his two wives were canonized as the incarnations 
of Tara, the saviouress. 

Date of birth of Bhrikuti Devi 

It is very difficult to trace the date of birth of Princess Bhrikuti Devi 
from Nepalese sources alone, because of the lack of contemporary 
documents bearing her name. We have depend entirely on Tibetan 
sources to fix the year of her birth. In this case, the date of birth of 
Srong btsan sgam po is crucial in deciding her date of birth. If we reject 
A.D. 569 and take the generally accepted date of 617 as the date of 
birth of Srong btsan sgam po, then he was born at the same time as his 
two wives. Her birth can also be assigned to 617. 

Regarding their birth, rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long says: 
"Avalokiteshvara discovered the exact time for taming the animated 
beings of the snow land, and he therefore miraculously sent a ray from 
his eye which covered all the country called Khovom, the ancient 
Tibetan name for Bhaktapur. The ray gradually became smaller and 
entered the womb of the queen of King Devalha of Nepal. After that the 
queen was pregnant and she gave birth to a princess after nine months 
and nine days. That princess was extraordinarily beautiful with a smell 
of sandalwood coming from her mouth. She was very learned. Her 
name was Princess Khri-btsun."" The year of birth of Srong btsan sgam 
po arouses much controversy, due to the wrong dating of Gos Lotsava 
as 569. Nepalese historians are heavily dependent upon Gos Lotsava's 
dating. The late historian Baburam Acarya assigned: 

a) the birth year of Srong btsan sgam po at 569. 

b) ascendacy of throne at 581. 

c) establishment of Lhasa at 592. 

d) marriage of Bhrikuti Devi at 593. 

e) marriage of Chinese Princess at 594. 

Another historian Mr. Shankar Man Rajvansi writes in Lichchavi 
Sam bat Niskarsha as follows: 

a) birth of Princess Bhrikuti at 573. 

b) her marriage at 593. 
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On the same subject, historian Bal Chandra Sharma writes in his 
Nepal ko Eitihasik Ruparekha : "Seeing the glorious and mighty deeds 
of Srong btsan sgam po, King Amshuvarma decided to give his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to him. Consequently, around the year 592, he sent his 
daughter Bhrikuti to Lhasa by the way of the Kyidrong pass. After two 
years of marriage, Srong btsan sgam po married the Chinese princess." 
However, the discovery of the Touen Houng Documents relating to 
Tibetan history has confirmed that the date of the marriage to the 
Chinese princess Wengchen Kong Jo was 641. Since Bhrikuti Devi was 
married two/eight years earlier, the usual theory of Bhrikuti's marriage 
at 592/593 has lost its ground. 

The next question is: Why is Gos Lotsava's dating system wrong? 
Reverend Gedun Choephel refutes Gos’ dating of Srong btsan's birth as 
follows: Gos Lotsava accepts the Earth Female Ox year (569) to be the 
year of Srong btsan's birth and claims that he lived until his eighty- 
second year. Gos writes that the Thang Ka'u dZung, the Chinese 
emperor, seized the throne in the Earth Male Tiger year (618), which 
was the fiftieth year of Srong btsan's life. 

The emperor ruled for nine years and his son Thang T'ai dZung 
ascended the throne in the Fire Male Dog year (626. Nine years later, 
he made a treaty of friendship with the Tibetan king. Wengchen Kong 
lo was sent in the Iron Female Ox year (641). From the above account, 
Rev. Choephel deduces that Srong btsan sgam po was fifty-nine when 
T'ai Dzung ascended the throne. 

Sino-Tibetan relations commenced from the ninth year of Ta'i 
dZung's reign and Kong Jo was sent as a bride in the Iron Ox year (641 
AD). If Kong Jo's meeting with Srong btsan was deferred by six years, 
it would seem that Srong btsan married her when he was seventy-nine 
years of age. This does not seem to be a plausible argument. 3 He 
further writes: "Srong btsan sgam po was bom in the Fire Ox year 
(617). He ascended the throne at the age of thirteen in the Earth Ox year 
(629). Sino-Tibetan relations began during Srong btsan's eighteenth 
year (635) and Kong Jo left for Tibet in 641, when Srong btsan was 
iwenty-five years of age. Kong Jo's meeting with the king was deferred 
by six years and his actual marriage with the princess took place in his 
thirty-first year. They lived together for three years and Srong btsan 
died in the Iron Dog year (650) when he was thirty-four years of age." 4 

Following Rev. Choephel's views, reputed Tibetan historian Tsepon 
W.D. Shakappa writes: "Four generations later, in 617, Namri Songt- 
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sen, the thirty-second king, had a son named Tri de Songtsen, who is 
better known as Srong btsan sgam po. In Chinese records, he is called 
Ch’i-tsung-lung-tsan. His birth came just one year before the founding 
of the T'ang dynasty, when K'ao-tsu became emperor in 618." 5 If we 
accept the date 617 as the birth year of Princess Bhrikuti Devi and 
Srong btsan sgam po, then she was given in marriage in 633, eight 
years before the marriage of the Chinese princess took place. But, 
according to Debther Marpo, it is stated that Srong btsan sgam po 
married the Nepalese princess at sixteen and the Chinese princess at 
eighteen. Then the marriage date of the Nepalese princess would be 639 
and obviously her birth year would be 623. The famous Tibetologist, 
the late Rahul Sankrityayana, writes: "In A.D. 640 Princess Khri-btsun, 
the daughter of the king of Nepal, arrived in Lhasa for her marriage to 
the Tibetan king." 6 According to him the birth year of the Nepalese 
Princess would be 624. 

According to the above calculations, the year of birth of the Nepal¬ 
ese princess will be the following if we assume her age to be the same 
as that of the king. 

a ) Mani bka-bum: 617 

b) Red Annals : 623 

c) R. Sankrityayana: 624 

d) S.C. Das: 600-617 

e) G. Choephel: 617 

f) W.D. Shakappa: 617 

g) rNam thar. 617 

After considering the above cases, it could be safe to conclude that 
the birth year of Princess Bhrikuti Devi was A.D. 617. 

Birthplace of Princess Princess Bhrikuti Devi 

Before identifying her birthplace, it is necessary to identify her 
parentage. According to Mr. Nayaraj Pant, Amshuvarma died in 621, 
so the King Amshuvarma, who was identified as her father by almost 
all the writers, could not have given his daughter in marriage to Srong 
btsan sgam po, who became king in the year 629. It has been described 
that after the death of Amshuvarma, King Udayadeva ruled for some 
time and was exiled to Tibet by his rival Jishnugupta. It is clear from 
contemporary sources that Gupta rulers usurped the throne of King 
Udayadeva and put Dhruvadeva in the throne, and Jishnugupta became 
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(he defacto ruler. So the Kailaskut Bhavan was the place where Uday- 
adeva (varma?) used to administer the kingdom. 

Regarding the location of this palace building, scholars have varying 
opinions. Sylvain Levi and some Nepalese writers identify this palace 
site as near Harigaon, because he was supposed to have addressed the 
citizens of adjoining area of Kailaskut. 7 L. Petech gives another version 
lor the identification of the site. The colophon of a Ms. Navagra- 
hadasavicara (473 dvirasadha Krishna 3) which reads Sri Yangaladese, 
Sri Kailaskutavaja), he translated as ’’descended from the dynasty of 
Kailaskuta in the district of Yangala, Patan" and says that the site was to 
be looked for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Patan, not near 
Pasupati and Deo Patan. 

Marti bKa-bum, a terma text described in previous pages, states that 
the Tibetan minister mGar came to Yangala to receive Princess Bhrikuti 
Devi with Thon-mi Sambhota. Again the text rGyal rabs gSal ba'i 
Me-long states that mGar arrived in Khovom (Bhaktapur) in the Naga 
Palace. 8 The Buddhist Guide states that the Tibetan party arrived in Bod 
Thang in Kathmandu. Scrutinising all these conflicting accounts, we 
can suggest the place Yangala as being associated with Kailaskuta. 

Parentage 

When considering the year of Princess Bhrikuti Devi's birth, it was 
ascertained that King Amshuvarma, who died in the year 621, could not 
have been her father, as she was given in marriage in 633 or 639. 
However, let us discuss what scholars have to say concerning the father 
of Princess Bhrikuti Devi. S.C. Das wrote in Contribution on Religion 
and History of Tibet : "He married a Nepali Princess, the daughter of 
Jyoti Varma, the king of Nepal, who brought him seven precious 
dowers.” 9 

On the other hand, the Dictionary of Tibetan-English describes 
Ramoche temple "...as a sanctuary built on a plane in the north quarter 
of Lhasa by the Chinese wife of King Srong btsan sgam po in about 
A.D. 633, containing the image of Akshobhya Buddha, which was 
carried from Nepal under the orders of his Nepalese wife, the daughter 
of King Amshuvarma.” 10 It also gives the name "Yativarma” on 
another occasion. 11 Prof. Tucci, quoting from rGyal rabs gSal ba'i 
Me-long , says "as to the father of the Nepalese queen, he is called 
Devalha.” 12 
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Tibetan historian, Bu-ston Rinpoche, says in Chos-'byung : "The 
king then took in marriage Khri-btsun, the daughter the Nepalese King 
Amshuvarma ('Od zer Go cha). This princess brought with her the 
images of Akshobhyavajra, Maitreya and Tara, the latter being sandal¬ 
wood." 13 Following the view of Bu-ston, Tsepon Shakappa writes: 
"Nepalese King Amshuvarma ('Od zer Go cha) sent his daughter to 
Srong btsan sgam po and she took with her an image of Akshobhya 
Buddha." 14 Prof. Sylvain Levi was of the opinion that the name 
Devalha and Jyotivarma was none other than Amshuvarma. He further 
added: "Srong btsan sgam po's envoy brought as a present to the king 
of Nepal a marvellous casque adorned with precious stone." The 
meaning of Amshuvarma's name seems to be 'the casque of light'. 

Marti bKa-bum, the basis of this study, has suggested three different 
names for the father of the Nepalese princess: 'Od zer Go cha, Ratna 
Deva and Sa-la-bri-ho. 15 The biography of the Nepalese princess, 
abbreviated as rNam thar, 16 gives only 'Od zer Go cha as the father of 
the princess. With these conflicting accounts of the name of the Nepal¬ 
ese princesses' father, much controversy has arisen. Even at this stage 
we cannot be certain of the correct name. By reviewing the above 
names, we can tabulate as follows: 

a) Amshuvarma 

b) Jyotivarma 

c) Yativarma 

d) Ratna Deva 

e) Sa-la-bri-ho 

f) Devalha 

g) 'Od zer Go cha 

If we analyse these names, the first three names are just the render¬ 
ing of the Tibetan word od zer Go cha. The name Ratnadeva and 
Devalha have some meaning in common. The name Sa-la-bri-ho is 
difficult to translate and has no supplementary sources to verify it. S.C. 
Das's Dictionary translates Od zer as Kiran/ Rasmi/Gau/Archi/Marichi 
etc. In the same dictionary he translates the word od as 
prabhu/Amshu/Dyuti/ Teja/Marichi, etc. in Sanskrit and he translated it 
into English as "a ray of light". 

The second word Go Cha has been translated as Sa- 
jja/V arma/Sastra/Sannah/Kanchuk/Nirmoka/Dasana/Kavaca in San¬ 
skrit. Therefore the Tibetan word 'Od zer Go cha suggests Amshu- 
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varma, and in some way, Udayadeva ( Varma ). Here Udaya means "a 
rising sun", which can be equated to the Tibetan word 'od zer. The use 
of Varma is not a problem because in ancient chronicles Varma was 
also used for the kings of the Lichchavis. 

As stated earlier, another Tibetan word Devalha , when translated 
into Sanskrit, becomes Devadeva. In one of the inscriptions of Amshu- 
varma dated 615, the colophon reads: "dutakascatra yuvarajo dayadeva 
samvat 39 vaisakha sukladivadasamyam." It is worth noting that the 
Sanksrit word Devadeva resembles the word "dayadeva" of the inscrip¬ 
tion. In fact, it is Yuvarajo-dayadeva , i.e. Prince Udayadeva. Hence 
Udayadeva varma as stated earlier can be equated to either 'Od zer Go 
cha or Devalha. Both the names suggest the same meaning, "light". The 
word Ratnadeva can be just a title or a form of address. It is obvious 
from the word meaning "Precious Lord". 

With this connotation in mind, Mr. Jnanamani Nepal 17 suggests 
another name Sivadeva as the father of Princess Bhrikuti Devi. But 
chronologically, this suggestion cannot be a plausible event. By analys¬ 
ing the above names we can tentatively assume the name of Princess 
Bhrikuti's father to be either Amshuvarma or Udayadeva (varma?) 
Since Amshuvarma died in the year 621, Prince Udayadeva can be 
considered both from inscriptions and from Tibetan Chronicles. 
Without further evidence to prove the contrary, we can assume that 
Princess Bhrikuti's father was King Udayadeva (varma), i.e., 'Od zer Go 
cha or Devadeva, which is just a misspelling of the inscription Yuvara- 
jodayadeva. 


THE NAME 

It is curious to note that the name of Princess Bhrikuti is not found in 
any contemporary documents or in any of the Lichchavi inscriptions. 
This has led modern scholars to believe that Princess Bhrikuti must be a 
fanciful insertion in the realm of history. Scholars like Dr. D.R. Regmi, 
Prof. G. Tucci and Jacques Bacot subscribe to similar views. Prof. 
Tucci remarks that the name of the Chinese princess has been preserved 
transliterated into Tibetan, whereas the Nepalese wife is only called 
Khri-btsun, the royal lady. No mention is made of any clan or personal 
name. 18 In Mani bKa bum her name is called Lha gcig Khri-btsun. She 
is also said to be an incarnation of Jo-mo Khro-gnyer tsan. 19 She is 
called Bal-mo bza'. The Nepalese called her Bhrikuti Devi, a name of 
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Tara. So we have the following three popular names in Tibetan histori¬ 
cal literature: 

a) Bal-bza' or Bal-mo bza' meaning Nepalese consort or queen. 

b) Lha gcig Khri-btsun meaning a royal lady or a goddess of noble 

throne. 

c) Jo-mo Khro-gnyer tsan meaning Arya Bhrikuti Devi. 

The Sadhanamala has mentioned two sadhanas for the goddess 
Bhrikuti. One such sadhana is as follows: "The goddess Bhrikuti should 
be conceived as four-armed, one-faced, yellow in colour, three-eyed 
and as blooming with youth. She shows the Varada mudra and rosary in 
her two hands, and carries the Tridandi and the kamandalu in the two 
left. Her crown is stamped with the effigy of Amitabha. She sits on the 
orb of the moon over a lotus." 20 Although Princess Bhrikuti Devi is 
said to be the emanation of Jo-mo Khro-gnyer tsan, her complexion in 
human form is described as reddish white in colour. 

In popular tradition the Nepalese Princess is said to be the emana¬ 
tion of the Green Tara, and that of the Chinese Princess as White Tara. 
The Mani bKa bum and rNam thar speak of the complexion of the 
Nepalese princess as white or reddish white, and that of the Chinese 
princess as blue or green. Among western sources, Grunwedel and 
Waddell consider the Chinese wife Wengchen Kong Jo to be an 
incarnation of the White Tara, and the Nepalese wife Khri-btsun to be 
an incarnation of the Green Tara, an attribution defensible from an 
ethnic point of view, since the epithet syama applied to Green Tara can 
mean either green. Bacot and Sato, on the other hand, reverse the 
identification, maintaining that tradition holds Wengchen to have been 
the Green Tara and Khri-btsun to have been the White Tara. 21 

Whether Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi was the incarnation of the 
White Tara or not, she was definitely an incarnation of the goddess 
Bhrikuti. The goddess is personified in the Nepalese Princess in a 
similar way to Avalokiteshvara in the Dalai Lamas of Tibet. The 
authors of Debther dMar-po 22 , Ye-shes dPal \byor 23 , La-dvags-rgyal 
rabs 24 , Nga-dbang blo-bzang rgya-mtsho 25 and Padma dKar po 26 are 
unanimous in asserting that the Chinese princess was the incarnation of 
the Green Tara. 

According to Stephan Beyer, "by the time of the earliest chronicles, 
we can see taking place an iconographisation of the king and his wives, 
considering them a historical embodiment of the canonical triad of 
Avalokiteshvara, Tara and Bhrikuti. As far as we can trace, the earliest 
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reference referring to Bhrikuti is the Arya Manjushrimulakalpa 27 , where 
(his iconographic arrangement of the Bodhisattva with his two female 
companions are found. The discrepancies between this classical ar¬ 
rangement and the description in modern works may be resolved by 
considering, simply, that this triad has dropped out of iconographic 
style in recent years." 28 

One of the important mudras is named after Bhrikuti, the dispeller of 
great deeds. The specification of this mudra is given in the follpwing 
words: "tadeva hautau sammisra samputakaraveshtitau/tarjanibhih tato 
kritva netrakaram tu pidayet/Bhrikuti mudravara khyata mahabhaya- 
hari." In the Mahamudrapatala visara, Bhrikuti is said to have origi¬ 
nated from the heart of Buddha. (Bhrikuti cha tatha devi Buddhanam 
hrdayodbhava.) 29 As stated earlier, two sadhanas (Nos. 169 and 170) 
are described about her postures and mudras. Her mantra is different 
from Tara’s, which is "Om Bhrim svaha." The deity Bhrikuti also 
appears as a companion of Khasarpana Lokeshvara 30 , Padmanartesh- 
vara 31 , Rakta Lokeshvara and Amoghpash Lokeshvara 32 . She is also 
mentioned in three of the mandalas of the Nispannayogavali. From the 
above sadhanas, it appears that the complexion of this goddess is 
variantly yellow, reddish yellow, red and white. 13 

Historically speaking, the concept of Bhrikuti is prior to the rise of 
Vajrayana. She found a place in the limited pantheon of Mahayana as 
early as the Gupta period. The emergence of Bhrikuti in the sixth 
century AD is proved by two of the stucco-reliefs decorating the 
platform of the main temple of the fifth phase at Nalanda. In both the 
reliefs Avalokiteshvara is the central Bodhisattva. ,4 

There are numerous representations of Bhrikuti as a companion of 
several forms of Avalokiteshvara. Apart from the images of Bhrikuti as 
a companion to Avalokiteshvara, there are numerous images found 
independently in various places in Nepal and India. So, after consider¬ 
ing these cases, it is not surprising that the cult of Bhrikuti had become 
popular, or at least known, before the advent of the Nepalese princess. 
I he Tibetans not only revered the Nepalese princess as the emanation 
of goddess Khro-gnyer tsan in personified form, but also in deity form. 
They used to worship Bhrikuti Tara (Khro-gnyer gyo ba'i sGrol-ma) 
with the frowning eyes. In this form the dark indigo-coloured goddess 
is conceived as extremely terrible with three frowning and wrinkled 
faces. The head is decorated with a garland of human heads, the body 
drapped in a tiger skin, adorned with a snake and eating human entrails. 
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In her right hands are a sword, an iron hook and a rod; in the left hands 
a skull, snare and a Brahma's head. Reeds are believed to be growing in 
the eight directions around her. The following is the hymn in praise of 
Bhrikuti Tara: 

Hail! with frown and angry eyes 
Beating ground with fist and feet 
Uttering the mystic \Hung ' 

Conquering the sevenfold foe. 

From the hymn it appears that the Bhrikuti helps the devotees to 
conquer enemies, even Brahma. This is obviously a tantric influence. 
L.A. Wadell comments that the Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi had a 
fiery temper and was the cause of frequent brawls on account of the 
precedence given to the Chinese princess/ 5 Whether Princess Bhrikuti 
Devi had a fiery temper or not, she is so popular and venerated in Nepal 
that she was given the epithet of national heroine (Rastriya Bibhuti) for 
her contributions to the field of Buddhist culture in Tibet, and for her 
strong influence in strenghening Tibet-Nepal relations through the 
medium of Buddhist culture and arts. In 1956, a drama called Harita 
Tara was staged in Singhadurbar auditorium, Kathmandu. The text of 
the drama was composed by eminent Nepalese dramatist Bal Krishna 
Sama. It was staged to honour the delegates and participants of the 
Fourth General Conference of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. 
Nepal and her people take great pride in her contribution to the field of 
Buddhist culture in Tibet. An exhibition ground in Kathmandu was 
named "Bhrikuti Mandap" in her memory. In 1961 two novels ap¬ 
peared from the pen of the late Dharma Ratna Yami and Mr. Chandra 
Sekhar Sastri in the Newari and Nepali languages. Many industries, 
schools and places have been named after her. 


EARLY CAREER 

It is very difficult to trace the early life of Princess Bhrikuti Devi— 
the sixteen years of her life before the marriage. Doing so would be just 
speculation, rather than studying actual events which happened in her 
life. A desperate lack of contempoary sources does not help. From 
Tibetan sources, we know that she was born miraculously and brought 
up in luxury in a royal palace. She grew into a handsome maiden. It is 
said that her complexion was pure, the lines of her face announced a 
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marvelous destiny, she was perfectly virtuous and very beautiful. Her 
mouth exhailed the perfume of the blue lotus; she dominated by her 
delicateness and her grace. Her beauty was well known in neighbouring 
countries. It is said that she was learned and versed in all sutras and 
sastras. She was very fond of venerating monks and nuns in her resi¬ 
dential palace. During her time Mahayana Buddhism was in vogue in 
the Nepal valley. So she cannot be isolated from the growing influence 
of Buddhist Bhikshunis. She was said to be very kind and sympathetic 
towards the poor and her subjects. It was natural for the powerful 
young king to come to know of her. It is said that the King Srong btsan 
sgam po, when he attained the age of sixteen, dreamt of praying to 
Avalokiteshvara. From the heart of the image two rays of light sprang 
forth, one to Nepal and another to China, to find a handsome girl in 
Nepal and another in China—both of them sixteen years of age. 
Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi was said to be endowed with auspi¬ 
cious signs and proportion, a good complexion, lovely in appearance, 
and was a manifestation of the goddess Khro-gnyer tsan. She was also 
endowed with limitless knowledge and a treasury of jewels. 

While describing Buddhism in the Lichchavi period, it has already 
been mentioned that the Lichchavi rulers were highly liberal in relig¬ 
ious policies. All the forms of Dharmas flourished side by side. There 
were also royal monasteries, such as Sivadeva Vihara, Sri Manavihara 
and Cakravihara. The father of Princess Bhrikuti Devi was said to 
possess the highly blessed images of Akshobhya Buddha and Maitreya 
Buddha with the gesture of Turning the Wheel of Dharma and the 
sandalwood Tara. She was very fond of these images and used to 
venerate them with great sincerity—that is why she could not part with 
them when her marriage proposal was settled. She demanded these 
images as the price of her going unwillingly to Tibet. It is obvious how 
strong was her devotion to these deities. She was very familiar with the 
Buddhist Acarya Silamanju. We could even say that he was her spiri¬ 
tual master. That’s why when Srong btsan sgam po wanted to commis¬ 
sion a translation project of Sanskrit texts into Tibetan, Acarya Sila¬ 
manju was invited. He, accordingly, translated the texts Karandavyuha 
Sutra, Karmasataka, Ratnamegha sutra and others with the help of other 
translators, namely, Brahmana Shankar, Chinese Hvasan Mahadeva, 
Thonmi Sambhota and his pupil Dharmakosha and Dorje pal of 
Hla-lun. 
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Little or nothing is known about the Acarya Silamanju from con¬ 
temporary sources. But from Tibetan sources it can be said that he was 
the most illustrious Buddhist Acharya of Nepal of the period. He must 
have been well versed in Sanskrit Buddhism or early sutras and sastras 
of Buddhism. As a teacher of Princess Bhrikuti, he must have been a 
well venerated teacher in the country. Nothing more can be said about 
him, as evidence is lacking to ennumerate his activities. 

In Mani bKa-bum it is told that she demanded from her father many 
artists, sculptors and masons with a plan to build monasteries and a 
palace for herself. This hints of her far-sighted vision. Her entourage 
included no less than that of her counterpart, the Chinese princess. It 
was praiseworthy that she could maintain the glory of Nepal in com¬ 
parison to the Chinese One. Her influence in the Tibetan court was 
more imposing than that of the Chinese princess. This is obvious 
because she was able to delay the Chinese princesses' plans for one year 
when she was told by her to build a temple on a lake. Even mGar, the 
powerful minister of Srong btsan sgam po, advised the Chinese princess 
to consult Bhrikuti Devi when she was treated poorly and about to 
leave for China. She was no less than her counterpart Chinese princess 
in building temples and monasteries. This is obvious from the dialogue 
between the Nepalese and Chinese princesses . 36 Her character revealed 
a strong loyality to her father. Inspite of difficulties, she accepted the 
arranged marriage to Srong btsan sgam po. She was very bold in 
venturing to go to Tibet and was successful in gaining favour from the 
Tibetan ministers and the court people. According to Gendun 
Choephel, in the year Wood Female Hog, Princess Bhrikuti Devi, 
having proceeded to Zhe-shing (Xining?), arranged a large festival. She 
appeared to be very powerful. A golden vessel was presented to her by 
Bonda rGyal-khri-zung . 37 
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5 


Marriage of Princess Bhrikuti Devi 
to the Tibetan King 


T he date of birth of Srong btsan sgam po is crucial to the study of 
the history of Tibet. However, it is very controversial and the 
available data is very confusing. Gos Lotsava gives the date as 
Farth ox year, which in this case, is either A.D. 569 or 629. Bu-ston 
mentions the date as Fire ox year, which is either 557 or 617. From 
Chinese sources, G. Roerich finds that the king died in 650. This is 
because Tibetan tradition asserts that the king lived up to the age of 
eighty-two years. This assertion was based on a prophecy according to 
the Manjushrimulatantra. From the available text, the prophecy does 
not refer to Srong btsan sgam po, but it referred to a king of Nepal 
called Manavendra. 1 So it seems that the king must have died at the 
early age of thirtythree. According to the rGyal rabs bon gyi 'byung 
gnas, the king was short-lived and is said to have died at the age of 
thirty-four. 2 

If we accept 617 as his date of birth, the only difficulty is the 
problem that his son died before him, as a result of which he was 
succeeded by his grandson. Prof. Tucci remarked that Gun Srong gun 
btsan, the son of Srong btsan sgam po, cannot be a fanciful insertion 
because he is already mentioned in the Touen Houng documents and in 
Grags pa rGyal mtshan's chronicle. In Grags pa rGyal mtshan's chroni¬ 
cle (1147-1216), it is recorded that the name of Gun srong gun btsan's 
mother was Mon bza’ Khri- mo gnyam. In rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long 
it is said that the king had no children from the Chinese and Nepalese 
wives, so he married the other wives, the last one being the mother of 
Gun srong gun btsan. The facts are contradictory because Wengchen 
was his last wife, who cohabited with him three years before his death. 
On the other hand Rahul Sankrityayana says ’’The Nepalese Princess 
Khri-btsun gave birth to a son called Gun srong gun btsan but he died 
prior to his father’s death.’’ 3 In this statement Rahula did not quote the 
sources he used. If we believe his statement, then the birth year can be a 
certainty. Prof. Tucci concludes that the traditional story recorded by 
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later authors, that Srong btsan sgam po married other wives because he 
had no children by the Nepalese and Chinese consorts, is not confirmed 
by facts. It seems therefore to be the result of a later elaboration. 4 The 
learned Tibetan historian Tsepon Shakappa assigns the birth year of 
Srong btsan sgam po as 617. 

In rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long, it is told that Avalokiteshvara 
discovered the exact time for taming the animated beings of the snow 
land. He therefore miraculously sent four rays from the right eye, left 
eye, mouth and heart. Rays coming from the right and left eyes took the 
form of Chinese and Nepalese princesses. The third, from his mouth, 
went to the country of Tibet, and it was reflected to the rocky mountain. 
It later became the six syllables which were the essence of Dharma and 
adversary to tame the animated being in the barbarous country of snow 
land. A fourth ray came out of his heart and covered all the snow land. 
Gradually it became smaller and reflected on Byampa Migyurling, 
palace of king gNam ri Srong btsan's queen 'bri bza' thod dkar. After 
nine months she gave birth to a prince who had Amitabha on his head 
and many attributes. 5 

On the other hand, rNam thar gives the following account of his 
birth: 

The incarnated King Srong btsan sgam po, the son of gNam ri 
Srong btsan and mother 'bri bza' thod dkar, was bom in the Fire 
Female Ox year in the Byams pa Mi 'gyur gLing palace, which is 
situated at a place called rLon in Mai gro rGya ma in dBu ru 
(district). Seeing the self-created Buddha sNang ba mtha' yas 
(one who emits infinite light) on the crown of the baby, his father 
covered it with the headdress of the opium silk. Then his father, 
to conceal the face of Amitabha Buddha from the outside, put the 
opium silk covering over the crown of his head. 6 

When he was born, the Bodhisattvas congratulated him and 
all the gods showered flowers to honour his birth. At that time 
there were six different earthquakes. In those days there was a 
notion that all the Buddhas of the ten directions viewed the 
spiritual light in that barbarian country by the power of 
Avalokiteshvara's prayer. All the Bodhisattvas viewed a miracu¬ 
lous animate coming as the incarnation of Avalokiteshvara to 
tame the wild beings. Ordinary people thought the king had a 
wonderful and intelligent son. The minister named him Srong 
btsan sgam po. 7 After seeing the countenance of Amitabha Bud- 
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dha, he was known as the king having two heads. Srong btsan 
sgam po ascended the throne at the age of thirteen. He became 
the lord of Tibet, the land of snow. The incarnated king Srong 
btsan sgam po resided at the palace on dMar po ri (Red Hill) of 
Lhasa, which evolved like a tiger entering into a cave. The Ti¬ 
betan sovereign thought: "For the people of the snowy land of 
Tibet, even if I placed them in the bliss of heaven or Nirvana of 
Sravaka or Pratyeka Buddha, I would not see a great benefit. I 
want to place them in the bliss of supreme Buddhahood. In order 
to achieve this, the doctrine of Mahayana should be propagated". 

He then prayed and worshipped to the sandalwood image of 
Avalokiteshvara. 8 As soon as he prayed, the image instructed 
him to make another image of Avalokiteshvara. Then the king 
collected the materials such as Goshirsacandan, the sands of the 
river Nairanjana, the soil and grass of the island in the southern 
ocean etc. He visualized the image of his tutelary deity 
Avalokiteshvara in fine detail. The following day, an image of 
Avalokiteshvara appeared self-created, exactly as the king 
wished. Then a ray of light issued forth from the feet of the clay 
image and converged into the heart of the sandalwood image of 
Avalokiteshvara. 9 Then the king thought to concentrate his mind 
to benefit the sentient beings. 

Later he determined to concentrate his mind on the Red Hill 
palace where his grandfather Lha-tho-tho-ri had been. Therefore he set 
out in that direction at noon and the next morning he reached his 
destination. The king and all his attendants unloaded their horses and 
took their lunch in front of the rocky mountain. After that he bathed in 
the stream. At that time his minister Na chen po saw different beams of 
light in that stream, then asked his king the significance of it. The king 
said that the significance was that the six syllable Om Mani Padme 
Hum would exist on that rocky mountain, the essence of Dharma which 
would bring peace and happiness to the snow land. The king also said 
that the six syllables would benefit all sentient beings. Soon after, they 
performed a religious ceremony towards the rocky mountain and 
gradually four different beams of light were reflected to the other side 
of the mountain to form a joint rainbow between the two mountains. 
Gradually it changed into the six syllables and an image of Khasarpana 
Lokeshvara and protector deity, Hayagriva. 10 
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It is obvious from the legends that King Srong btsan sgam po had a 
strong desire to spread the Mahayana doctrine and its culture in the land 
of Tibet. As described earlier, Tibet is geographically between two 
Buddhist countries. As such it could not remain isolated, but would 
have been influenced by its neighbouring countries. Although we 
discredit the historical value of these legends, his concern for civilising 
Tibetans was of great magnitude. He was quite aware of the wealth of 
Buddhist culture in both the countries. For introducing their culture, he 
thought a marriage would be the best means. Valiant as he was, he sent 
a mission to the kingdom of Nepal for Princess Bhrikuti Devi, headed 
by his chief minister mGar and Thon mi Sambhota, in the year 633 AD. 
They were successful in their mission, because the refusal of the 
marriage proposal could have meant the creation of an atmosphere of 
war and destruction in the Kathmandu Valley. The Nepalese king 
seems to have been wise enough to have escaped the storm troops of 
the valiant young king Srong btsan sgam po. The Nepalese king’s army 
was no match for him. This is obvious from the accounts given in 
various texts. There are only three texts extensively devoted to the 
account of Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti's marriage to the Tibetan king. 
The others have given only passing reference, omitting the details. 
These are as follows: 

1) Mani bKa-bum (fol. 11 la—117a) 

2) rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long of bSod Nams rGyal mtshan (12th 
Chp.) 

3) rGya bza bal bza'i rNam thar (pp. 1-12 only) 

The last one is the most recent text (1981) compiled on the basis of 
Mani bKa bum , rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long and mKhas pa'i dga’ 
ston. Our translation appears in the appendix. The second one closely 
follows the Mani bKa bum with minor variations. Some of the more 
interesting variant details contained in these two versions can be found 
in the notes. The following version of Mani bKa bum as stated in the 
sources is translated as follows: 

"(fol. 111a) Then the king, in order to accord with worldly 
convention, thought of taking spouses and offered a prayer to the 
self-created image of the Great Compassionate One, the Arya 
Avalokiteshvara. Then two rays of light sprang forth from the 
heart of the image. One went to the country of Nepal and the 
other to the country of China. 
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Following the one which went in the direction of Nepal, he 
saw a girl called Lha gcig Khri-btsun, the daughter of the king of 
Nepal called 'Od zer Go cha. She was of sixteen years of age, en¬ 
dowed with auspicious signs and proportions. She was reddish 
white in colour, lovely in appearance, a manifestation of goddess 
Khro-gnyer btsan (Bhrikuti Devi), endowed with limitless 
knowledge and having a treasury of jewels. 

Then, following the one which went in the direction of 
China, he saw a girl called Lha gcig Kong Jo, the daughter of the 
king of China called Thang Tai Zung. She was of sixteen years 
of age, endowed with signs and proportions. She was greenish 
blue in colour. She was also a manifestation of goddess Arya 
Tara, endowed with limitless knowledge of the precepts and 
commentarial literatures. She had a tree of nectar and a treasury 
of various jewels. 

The next day at sunrise, both the ministers mGar and Thon 
mi Sambhota enquired of the good health of the king. Then the 
king told them: (foil lib) "1 have seen in a dream two women, 
one from Nepal and one from China, worthy of being my 
spouses. As soon as the king said this, the two ministers replied 
that they would invite these goddesses to be the king's spouses. 
Beside the Milky lake 'O Thang 11 under the cool shade of a 
Drum tree 12 they assembled together for the meeting. The seven 
ministers offered a gift each and put them together. There were 
two legs, two hands, two shoulders and one neck. At this 
Thon-mi Sambhota said, "the meat brought by seven individuals 
has formed an unspoiled trunk of the body, this is a good omen 
and auspicious. In this meeting one should not be small in scale 
(narrow-minded) and inferior in aspiration." 13 

Then the minister mGar said, "In order that one should not 
be small in scale and inferior in aspiration, we will invite and 
present as spouses the white goddess 14 from the country of Nepal 
in western direction and the blue goddess 15 from the country of 
China in the eastern direction, who appeared in the king's 
dream." After saying this, all who were present in the meeting 
smiled and agreed to the decision to invite the two goddesses to 
be the king's consorts. 

Then the ministers asked the king how it should be carried 
out. The king said "It is good, it is good and auspicious! On the 
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eighth day of the first month of autumn (Bhadrapada) when there 
is the constellation rGyal (Tisya) and when the sun reaches the 
top of the mountain in the east, go with a hundred cavalrymen 16 
with the minister mGar at the front, taking a hundred gold coins 
with a golden coat of mail embedded with various kinds of jew¬ 
els. Also take (fol. 112a) these boxes containing my decrees and 
start for the mission before the crow 17 starts crying. Go on utter¬ 
ing the names of Arya Bhrikuti Devi in the country of Nepal. If 
you do this then our purpose will be accomplished." Thus the 
mission started. 

After arriving in the country of Nepal, the mission met the 
king. 18 The king asked, "Where are you from?" The minister 
mGar replied, "I am the minister of Srong btsan sgam po, the 
king of borderland." Then the king asked again, "For what pur¬ 
pose have you come here?" Then the minister mGar presented 
gold coins to the king and said, "We have come to ask for Lha 
gcig Khri-btsun in marriage. As the price for Lha gcig Khri-btsun 
we are offering this coat of mail. 19 This coat of mail is bedecked 
w ith divine jewels and is endowed with many qualities. It is a 
gem from southern Jambudvipa 20 and it has great qualities. It is 
priceless. Such is this wonderful coat of mail, please wear it! 
There is no other way except to give your daughter to us." Then 
the king replied, "In your kingdom of borderland, you have no 
laws, you have no representations of the body, speech and mind 
of the Tathagata and you have no objects of enjoyment. If the 
laws are established in your kingdom then 1 will offer my 
daughter." Then mGar remembered that the king had told him to 
offer these boxes containing his decrees. 

Then the minister mGar called for a translator between 
them and he did as the king had instructed. The minister mGar 
said, "This armour of jewels is endowed with many qualities. If 
your majesty puts on this armour and moves around the periph¬ 
ery of the city, it has the (fol. 112b) power to ward off all human 
and animal diseases. When there is a fear of frost, hail storm and 
famine, by wearing this when your majesty moves around the 
periphery of the field, it has the power to destroy frost and so 
forth. In the war, if your majesty puts on this armour, it has the 
power to grant victory over the enemy. It is wonderful and great! 
In this Jambudvipa it is not easy to evaluate such armour I am of- 
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fering you. I beg your majesty's permission for Lha gcig 
Khri-btsun to be our king's wife." 

Then the Nepalese king, feeling embarrassed, laughed and 
closed his eyes. Without speaking, he meditated for a long time 
and said, "We cannot accept your marriage proposal because I 
am from good lineage, I have the laws of ten moral virtues, and 
you, the king of borderland, have no laws. If you can establish 
the laws of the ten moral virtues in your kingdom of borderland, 
then I will offer my daughter. If that is not so, then I will not. 
Ask your king and bring me the answers to these questions." 

At that time, remembering the king's order to offer th^ box 
containing his decrees, the minister mGar said, "Oh sole lord! 
The distance between the country of Nepal and Tibet is so great 
that, if one goes and comes back carrying each letter one after 
another, there will be no time for us to invite Lha gcig 
Khri-btsun. Thus we have brought these boxes containing our 
king's decrees as answers to your questions." Thus the minister 
mGar offered a golden box to the king. The king opened the box 
and from inside the box he took out a letter written in Nepalese 
characters 21 which read as follows: "You, the king of southern 
Nepal, have the laws of ten virtues, although I, the king of Tibet 
have no laws. You, the king (fol. 113a) are interested in the field 
of laws, so if you speak of giving Lha gcig Khri-btsun, I within 
one day, by manifesting five thousand bodies, will establish all 
the people of Tibet in the ten moral virtues in this kingdom of 
snow. Isn't it wonderful?" Thus it was written. 22 

Then the Nepalese king thought, "Is this true or not? If this 
is true, then he is wiser than me. If this is not true, then he has in¬ 
sulted me greatly. If it is true, it will be difficult for me to over¬ 
power him." Thinking thus, he was in a dilemma. Again, the 
Nepalese king said, "Your king promises me that he will estab¬ 
lish the laws. It is good but it is not sufficient. I have places to 
worship the representations of body, speech and mind of the 
Tathagata. Since you have none of these in your country, if your 
king erects temples for the worship of the representations of the 
body, speech and mind of the Tathagata, then 1 will offer my 
daughter. If he can not do this, I will not give her. Ask your king 
and bring the answer to me." Thus the king said. Again, the min¬ 
ister mGar offered a box containing the king's decree. The king 
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opened the box and took out a letter written with silvery ink in 
Nepalese characters which read thus: "You have the places for 
worship, although I, the king of borderland, do not have the 
places for worship of the representations of body, speech and 
mind of the Tathagata. If you are pleased with these and agree to 
give Lha gcig Khri-btsun then I, within one day, by manifesting 
five thousand emanations, will erect 108 temples facing (fol. 

113b) all the doors to the country of Nepal in the western direc¬ 
tion. Isn't it wonderful?" Thus it was written. 

Then the Nepalese king thought: "It will be difficult for me 
to overpower him. If I do not give my daughter, he, by manifest¬ 
ing the same number, will send soldiers and kill me. He will de¬ 
stroy all my towns and Lha gcig Khri-btsun will be snatched 
away." 23 Thinking thus to offer his daughter, the king still did not 
promise to give his daughter. The Nepalese king, in order to test 
the Tibetan ministers' steadfastness, spoke thus: "Your king 
promises me that he will establish the laws and erect the temples. 
It is good but it is not sufficient. I have, since the time of the 
Buddha Kashyapa to the present, the five qualities of the objects 
of the enjoyment, without intermission. You, the king of border¬ 
land, are poor so if you can match me in the objects of enjoy¬ 
ments, then I will give you Lha gcig Khri-btsun. If not, I will not 
give her. Ask your king and bring his answer to me." 

Again the minister mGar sTong btsan Yul srung took a box 
containing the king's decree and presented it to the king of Nepal. 
When opened, it read thus: "You, the king of Nepal, are rich and 
I, the king of borderland am poor. Judging from this criteria, if 
you agree to give your daughter Lha gcig Khri-btsun to me, then 
I, in this kingdom of Himalaya, will open all the treasures of 
gold, silver and various kinds of jewels. I will emanate all sorts 
of items agreable to our five senses: the eye, the ear (fol. 114a), 
the nose, the tongue and the body. Thus 1 will make other king¬ 
doms like you depend on my kingdom even for all kinds of jew¬ 
els. Isn't it wpnderful?" 

Then the Nepalese king was frightened and thought: "The 
Tibetan king's boxes of decrees are inexhaustible and his mani¬ 
festations of supernatural science are inconceivable. I am obliged 
to give my daughter." He rejoiced. Then the king Ratna Deva, 24 
the father addressed to Lha gcig Khri-btsun, "You, my daughter, 
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have to go to King Srong btsan sgam po as his wife." Then Lha 
gcig Khri-btsun said: "In the country of Tibet I will not be able to 
meet my parents or my brother, 25 the country is miserable and 
wind blows fiercely there. To such a cold country where there is 
no Dharma, I will not go." Then the king said, "Since the king of 
borderland knows the art of supernatural science, if we reject his 
proposal, then he will send soldiers to kill me. Being helpless, 
you will be snatched away. He will destroy all our kingdom. 
Rather than this, you had better go now." 

Then Khri-btsun, thinking that she must go to Tibet, prayed 
to the king while she was about to go to Tibet: "Oh great king, 
my sole father! These Tibetans are degraded and a most despised 
class of beings. Tibet is a place where no Buddha has taken its 
footstep and hence is a place of stupid people. There are no (fol. 
114b) objects of worship nor accumulation of merits, there are no 
virtuous friends, the four orders of monks of Buddha. It is a place 
of darkness and ignorance, where one cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween what is Dharma and what is not Dharma. Because they are 
very vicious and bad-tempered, they are of Yaksha and demon 
class. They are harsh in speech and they have great sexual desire. 
They are of the monkey race. If I have to go to such a country of 
borderland, then please grant me some objects of worship in or¬ 
der to accumulate merit. The statue of Shakyamuni 26 , which is 
your object of worship, the self-created statue of the Great Com¬ 
passionate One which is your tutelary deity, the statue of Lord 
Maitreya in the gesture of turning the Wheel of dharma and the 
statue of Tara made of sandalwood, please give me these objects. 
Tibet is, as predicted by Lord Buddha, a kingdom of hungry 
people. So please give me many treasures of jewels. Also, the 
kingdom of Himalaya being very cold, please give me a robe 
which warms me throughout life. In the assemblage of men not 
accustomed to me, in what manner should I behave with them? 
My sole father! Please instruct me in the ways of behaviour. She 
asked as the price of going unwillingly, if I go to Tibet, then 
please give me the following items as the objects of worship: the 
image of Maitreya in the gesture of turning the wheel of dharma, 
the image of Tara made of Goshirsacandana, the self-created im¬ 
age of Watibhadra, and the image of Shakyamuni about the size 
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of an eight year old, 27 which is the object of worship of Indra, the 
king of gods. These four images I desire. 

I also desire these three wish-granting jewels of human 
beings: the Ratna Deva, the Taksha Deva and the Vaidurya. 28 

Altogether please give me seven loads of treasures to start 
with these items (fol. 115a). Then the king Ratna Deva spoke 
thus: "E-ma-ho! Listen to me my daughter, the apple of my eye. 
Tibet is a very sacred land. The mountains are high, the land is 
pure and it is a land of mighty snowy mountains. Being cool, it is 
a superb palace where gods dwell. It is the source of four rivers 
descending to the four oceans. 29 It produces different sorts of ce¬ 
reals and jewels. If we take nine steps, then we have to ride a 
horse. 30 Here the people are human beings and the king is god. 
Although they do not have the True Law of Dharma, they have 
the law of the king. Although there is no Sangha of Spiritual 
friends, the king is a reincarnation. To such a place, go my 
daughter. The image of Shakyamuni is my object of worship and 
was commissioned by the donor Indra, king of gods. It was made 
of various kinds of precious materials. It was made by the divine 
artist Vishvakarma. Again, it has the Buddha's blessings. Buddha 
himself had consecrated it. "Either one worships me now or one 
worships this image of mine after my Parinirvana, there is no dif¬ 
ference in the merit in the worship of Tathagata," thus the Bud¬ 
dha said. "This statue has immeasurable qualities; out of love for 
my daughter I am giving this statue of immeasurable quality to 
you. Make it your object of worship. This self-created Arya 
Watibhadra too, just by seeing it once one can attain the stage of 
Buddhahood. 31 Therefore, my dear daughter, make it your object 
of worship. Again this image of Lord Maitreya, in the gesture of 
the turning the Wheel of Dharma, was self-created and was 
blessed by the Lord Buddha. By worshipping this image, one 
will be reborn in the future in the (fol. 115b) presence of Lord 
Maitreya. 32 In this way it has immeasurable qualities. As for the 
self-created image of Tara made of sandalwood, if someone wor¬ 
ships her then he will be freed from eight fears and finally he can 
attain the state of Buddhahood, the perfectly enlightened one. 
Thus, these having innumerable qualities, out of love for my 
daughter, I am giving these to you. You can keep them as sup¬ 
port for accumulation of merits. 
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Again, behave in the following way: 

"Keep your view broader than sky. 33 

Get the leisure to practice the dharma to utilize your precious 

human body endowed with eighteen freedoms; 

Keep your sublimity of mind 34 higher than Mt.Sumeru, 

Keep your smiling appearance 35 more beautiful than the lotus 
flower; 

Keep your body 36 firmer than the knot of silk; 

Keep your mind 38 softer than Chinese silk; 39 
Keep your speech 40 clearer than white silk; 

Keep your health 41 better than Vaishajyaraja; 42 

In accumulating worldly riches, be more knowledgeable than a 

bee; 

Retain your polite mind 43 everywhere as glue to any objects; 
Keep your mind 44 deeper and broader than the ocean; 

Keep your attitude (vehicle) 45 broader than the earth; 

Keep your swiftness 46 as fast as lightning; 47 
Keep your activity 48 purer than the lotus flower; 

Respect your friends as if you are a servant; 

Love the lowly people as your own sons; 

Treat good ones as if they are lords; 

Cherish sentient beings as your own mother; 

Be energetic as the wind in performing virtuous deeds; (fol. 
116a) 

Abandon all non-virtuous deeds as they are poisons; 

Have great faith in the True law of the Buddha; 

Speak very little as if from the mouth of a death person; 
Consume your food with moderation as the medicine; 

Benefit other sentient beings like the essence of medicine; 

Be clear and pure as the sun and moon.” 

In this way, keep your method of practice of Dharma and 
behaviour virtuous. Seven loads of jewel treasure are loaded on 
the back of elephants, my daughter; all these treasures I am 
sending you with affection. Also a team of artists and scribes 
having different skills, and a circle of many servants. 49 My dear 
daughter, 1 am sending all these to you. Even the customs 50 and 
other doors leading to Tibet, which are very good in business 
transactions, out of love of my daughter, I am opening the rights 
of these to you so that you can receive money from them. Hence 
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my daughter, you will go to Tibet. Formerly not a single daugh¬ 
ter remained in the native place, so my daughter, you must also 
go to Central Tibet. 

Propagate the Buddhist doctrine and its representations. In 
the palace of your lord, propagate the Dharma and put extensive 
images of Triple gems according to the Dharma. Especially put 
the image of Arya Avalokiteshvara and erect the monasteries 
containing the holy images of the Jina Buddha. Develop the 
teachings of the Sangha, which is the basis for the spread of the 
doctrine of the Buddha." 

Thus saying, the king, the father of Khri-btsun, promised it. 
When she was about to go to the country of Tibet, the seven 
loads of treasures were put on to the backs of the elephants. The 
image of Shakyamuni was put on the back of the biggest ele¬ 
phant. Lha gcig rode on a white mule and she (fol. 116b) carried 
the image of the sandalwood Tara in her hands. After accompa¬ 
nying her up to the forests of Bheta 51 in the country of Mang 
Yul 52 to the east, the soldiers returned. This place is called Gye 
phug in Tibetan, because it is the demarcation place (gye sa) 
between Nepal and Tibet. There the party was received by the 
Tibetan army. The seven elephants also returned from there to 
Nepal and the Tibetan ministers took charge of the treasures. 
Four tutelary deities appeared in person and proclaimed to walk 
on foot. Then after getting to sKyid-grong, a village of Mang yul, 
Khri-btsun rode on a white mule. The treasures were loaded on 
to five hundred horses. The image of Arya Avalokiteshvara 
(Watibhadra) was left in sKyid-grong. When the party was near 
to Lhasa, the king invited them to a celebration. 51 When the king 
met Lha gcig Khri-btsun, a brilliant light shone all over the king¬ 
dom of Tibet. Then the Nepalese consort offered a jeweled 
throne to the king. She also offered the king three cups made of 
jewels, gold and silver filled with Nepalese Gola, the beer of 
grapes, the beer of rice, and the beer of wheat. She offered many 
kinds of edible things of this world in addition to numerous jew¬ 
els. She decorated a jewel mandala with various ornaments. 
Having prostrated and circumambulated she offered it to the 
king. On this occasion three kinds of apparitions occurred. To the 
ordinary people it appeared that the king and queen (fol. 117a) 
were binding knots of hair, spinning the thread and exchanging 
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melted butter’s dough made of flour with tea. It seemed that they 
were experiencing bliss and pleasure through sexual enjoyment. 
They were experiencing pleasure by embracing each other, while 
she was sitting on his lap. To the bodhisattvas in Tibet it ap¬ 
peared that Arya Avalokiteshvara and Arya Bhrikuti Devi, hav¬ 
ing met each other, seemed to be working for the benefit of sen¬ 
tient beings of this three thousand fold world systems (trisahasra 
dhatu). 

In the vision of Tathagatas residing in the ten directions it 
appeared as follows: in the three thousand world systems there 
were millions of Jambudvipas. In the northern part of each Jam- 
budvipa, there was a border country of Himalaya. In each of 
them an Arya Avalokiteshvara and Arya Bhrikuti Devi were 
working for the benefit of innumerable sentient beings of ten di¬ 
rections. By their adamantine concentration (vajropama 
samadhi), they were eliminating instantly the afflictions of all 
sentient beings, making them happy and blissful. 

This completes the version in the Mani bKa bum about the invitation 
of the Nepalese Queen Khri-btsun and her meeting with the king. 

A close perusal of the legends shows that they are a combination of 
the facts of history and mythology, which are almost impossible to 
separate. In the legend we are told that the king Srong btsan sgam po 
dreamt of two princesses from Nepal and China, both very beautiful, 
versed in doctrines of the Buddha and possessed of miraculous images 
of Buddha and Bodhisattvas. This legend clearly hints at the king's 
awareness of his neighbouring countries with their developed Buddhist 
cultures. 

With a view to introducing the Buddhist culture to Tibet, he pro¬ 
posed to invite those princesses to the council of his ministers. The 
ministers also agreed with the new scheme for civilising Tibetans. This 
is one of the major historic events in early seventh century Tibet that 
led to the beginning of the process of the civilising of the Tibetan 
people—the credit for which King Srong btsan sgam po deserved. 
Modem scholars debate the issue of whether or not the king was a 
Buddhist. What we have presented here is further evidence of his 
identity as a Buddhist. 

Another theme of the legend is the story of the Nepalese king's three 
questions. This theme has been retained by the author of rGyal rabs 
gSal ba'i Me-long intact. In one instance, rGyal rabs goes even further, 
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suggesting that the Nepalese king was threatened with invasion. The 
Mani bKa bum has kept a religious attitude throughout its contents. We 
are told that the same questions were asked by the Chinese emperor, 
and the answers given by the Tibetan king were the same. This led Prof. 
Tucci to believe that the marriage of the Nepalese princess was con¬ 
cocted later on, but this assertion of Prof. Tucci was based on very 
weak evidence or mere speculation. 

What Mani bKa-bum tries to depict is a picture of the Nepalese king 
as a Buddhist. It has been successful in portraying the personality of a 
Buddhist king. He was even called Ratnadeva or Precious Lord. His 
lineage is said to be a continuation from Kashyapa Buddha, as myths 
suggest. This led the author of rGyal rabs gSal bad Me-long lo to assert 
that the eight year old statue which Princess Bhrikuti Devi brought to 
Lhasa was not the image of Shakyamuni, but that of Kashyapa Buddha 
in the form of Akshobhya Buddha. Local tradition of Lalitpur has also 
attributed to Kashyapa Buddha the eight year old statue of Shakyamuni 
housed in Hiranyavama Mahavihara. Concerning his possession of the 
Buddhist deities of Maitreya, Tara, Avalokiteshvara and the other 
images, there are strong oral traditions in the Nepal valley that he was 
most probably a Buddhist king and it was not surprising that he pos¬ 
sessed tbem. In general the kings of the Lichchavi period are found to 
have been highly liberal in their religious attitudes. Buddhists used to 
consider their king to be loyal to Buddhism—much as Hindus do today. 
Epigraphic evidence has been found to show that the kings of the 
period under discussion paid homage to different deities of different 
religions. 

Another factor in our legend is the transition of the Nepalese king's 
name from 'Od-zer Go cha to Ratna Deva and Sa-la-bri-ho in the Mani 
bKa bum and Devalha in rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long. This needs a 
little more investigation. As we have discussed, the name "’Od-zer Go 
cha" can be equated to Devalha (Udayadeva?) and Ratnadeva poses no 
problem; it is just a respectful way to address a king. Here Sa-la-bri-ho 
cannot be translated easily. The meeting place of the Tibetan minister 
with the Nepalese king is also referred to by different names; the name 
Yangala in Mani bKa bum and Khovom in rGyal rabs gSal ba'i 
Me-long. This discrepancy may perhaps be due to the change of the 
principal seat of government in the Nepal valley during the time of 
composition of these respective texts. Another important factor is the 
route Princess Bhrikuti Devi took to Lhasa. We are told that she went to 
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Lhasa via sKyid-grong of Mang yul. Now the question can be raised: 
Was this route well used during the period under consideration? 

One answer to this question is provided by Prof. K.P. Malla, who 
states: "We also have epigraphic evidence that villagers from south 
Kathmandu were required to do compulsory porterage for the state, 
private lords and merchants trading with Tibet (bhottavisti). The small 
irickle of men, who were engaged in the barter trade of salt, and 
materials through the Himalayan passes, may have suddenly undergone 
an enormous change once the Banepa-Kuti route to Tibet was discov¬ 
ered by the Chinese Buddhist monk Hsuan Chao in 639. (Malla: 1985, 
83.) 

The internal consistencies of the legends concerning this marriage 
issue are potent and have been widely accepted by a number of schol¬ 
ars—with few exceptions. Concerning this issue, the renowned Tibe- 
tologist Prof. Snellgrove says: "Although these later accounts are highly 
mythologised, the basic facts are historical." Judging from these 
criteria, these legends are historical facts and not just myth. 
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6 

CONTRIBUTION OF PRINCESS 
BHRIKUTI DEVI 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE RED HILL PALACE 

S tanding high above the Lhasa valley, the Potala Palace of today 
was built on Red Hill (Tib. dMar po Ri), which dominates the 
city of Lhasa. No journey to the 'Roof of the World' is complete 
without a visit to the Potala Palace—the construction of which began in 
A.D. 1645 during the reign of the Great Fifth Dalai Lama. It is said that 
the White Palace was finished in 1648 and that the Red Palace was 
completed only in 1694—twelve years after the death of the Dalai 
Lama. 

Srong btsan sgam po (629-650) built the Red Hill Palace, called 
Kukhar Phodrang. It has thirteen storeys and is built mainly of mortar, 
stones and timber according to the scheme of the plan designed by 
Nepalese artists on behalf of Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi. We are 
told that she built a nine-storeyed palace called Sog po mKhar for 
herself, joined by a silvery bridge to the king's palace. It was burnt 
down by an invading Chinese army during the reign of his successor 
Mangson Mangtsen. Fortunately, there are still two rooms inside the 
Potala Palace which date back to the early seventh century. Tibetologist 
Mr. Stephen Batchelor says that it is impossible to tell how extensive 
this palace was, or what it was like. The present Potala Palace occupies 
130,000 sq.metres of area and is 117.19 metres high. It has 999 rooms 
and halls filled with masterpieces of art, sculptures and architectural 
designs influenced by Nepalese, Chinese and indiginous Tibetan 
characters. This building was named the Potala Palace after Mt. Potala 
in south India, the holy residence of Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara. 

Concerning ihe age of the Potala Palace, the learned Tibetan scholar 
Mr. Tiley Chodag says that the cave of the religious King "Chogyal 
Drupug" is said to have been built to commemorate Srong btsan sgam 
po’s meditation on the Red Hill in his youth. Constructed in the seventh 
century, it is the most ancient part of the Potala. According to written 
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records, when it was built 1300 years ago the Potala had 999 rooms, 
with the addition of this cave shrine making 1000. Formerly the Potala 
was built on a vast scale, but due to fire damage caused by lightning 
strikes and sudden attacks, the original construction was almost levelled 
to the ground, leaving only the Chogyal Drupug Cave and the Phagpa 
Lhakhang. Looking around at the Chogyal Drupug’s shiny walls 
blackened by incense smoke, it can faintly be seen that all four walls 
have been dug out to form a cave. Under the glodmy electric light, the 
life-like sculptures of Srong btsan sgam po, Bhrikuti Devi, Wengchen 
Kong Jo, mGar Tongtsan and Thon mi Sambhota could be real. (Tinley 
Chodag: 1988, pp. 89-90.) 

Translated below are some passages from Mani bKa bum (fol. 
117b-118a) which give some ideas about the original Red Palace and 
its dimensions (fol. 117a): 

The king used to sit always in front of his tutelary deity, 
remaining inseparable from it. Lha gcig Khri-btsun thought thus: 
’’The king is beyond the world of human activity. It is amazing to 
see the countenance of the king. He never goes out of the palace 
(fol. 117b). What is the cause of this? I want to ask him, but he 
does not understand my Nepali language and I do not understand 
his Tibetan language. Of course, he must be afraid of outside 
soldiers! As a solution to this, I think I must find a means to 
please him." So she prayed to the Jewel Alms bowl 1 and then all 
sorts of nectars of different colours sprang forth from it. She then 
gave these to all the evil spirits and demons, - mixing them with 
precious objects of enjoyments. 

Around the Red Hill palace she constructed a square strong 
wall of eight kilometer perimeter. 3 In the four comers of the area 
she put a foundation of thirty-four bricks. 4 On these foundations 
she raised the brick walls to a height of nine storeys. 5 On each 
successive storey of the buildings were two figures of tiger and 
lion. 6 In order that the city should look beautiful, various kinds 
of motifs and designs encircled by pearls were decorated around 
the Torana 7 and the roof of the building. There were bells hang¬ 
ing from the roofs which produced gentle sounds like sil-sil. 
There were four gates consisting of Torana similar to the city of 
gandharvas 8 with a sweet fragrance. 

So as to frighten others, she established 999 9 fortresses 
inside the boundary wall, and in the centre of the Red Hill she 
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built a high central tower. At the top of each fortress a red flag 
was fastened. Just like Lankapur, the city of demons, the simple 
sight of it created fear in others. The strength of this fortress was 
such that, even if the four kings of the four directions were to at¬ 
tack at the same time (fol. 118a), only five people would be 
needed to defend it. One man was stationed at the top of the 
king's palace to watch over the city and four strong people 
guarded each of the four gates. In addition she built another nine¬ 
storeyed palace on the southern plain. 10 These two royal palaces 
were linked by a silvery bridge, which enabled the king and 
Khri-btsun to go from one palace to the other. In this way she 
built the great city of Lhasa. If foreign soldiers happened to see 
it, they would be frightened. If they heard of it, they would be 
envious. Outside the eastern gate of the palace a ditch was dug, 
three hundred fathoms long 11 , eigtheen fathoms wide and two 
fathoms deep. At the bottom were laid many bricks and slabs one 
above another. Finally, polished wood was placed on top. If one 
horse ran along it, the sound produced echoed just like the sound 
of three horses. The way in which this palace was built is shown 
in a painting on the western wall of the the Ra-sa 'Phrul Nang 
Temple. 

Concerning this legend, we cannot find any sources beyond 
the date of composition of Marti bKa bum. This version is the earliest 
we have included here. Similar accounts derived from this source can 
be found in rGyal rabs , the Chronicles of the Fifth Dalai Lama and the 
rNam Thar. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THANG DUL, YANG DUL 
AND RU BZHI TEMPLES 

One of the notable contributions of Princess Bhrikuti Devi was her 
elaborate method of temple construction. Princess Bhrikuti Devi also 
built temples in Bhutan and diffused the Buddhist culture through the 
medium of temple buildings. (The Chinese princess diffused the system 
of agriculture and astrology.) After completion of Princess Bhrikuti's 
palace on Red Hill, the Tibetan minister requested the king to authorise 
his mission to the court of China to request the hand of the Chinese 
Princess Wengchen Kong Jo. The king appreciated his proposal and 
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sent him with seven gold coins as a present to be given to the Chinese 
Emperor. He also sent an armour of malachite inlaid with beryl as the 
price for the bride. The minister mGar was given three letters similar to 
the previous ones given to the Nepalese king but this time the mission 
was not so easy. The mission suffered a lot and had to perform different 
tests. Inspite of these difficulties, the wise minister mGar, through 
witty intellect, was able to secure the Chinese princess. 

The Chinese emperor gave his daughter a priceless image of Shak- 
yamuni Buddha about the size of twelve year old, which was later 
housed in Ramoche temple, 12 an astrological divination chart, jewels 
and an entourage of servants. When she arrived at Lhasa with her 
Shakyamuni Buddha image, her chariot became stuck in the sand and 
her mighty bodyguards Lha-dga 13 and Klu-dga 14 tried in vain to move 
it. At once she spread out her divination chart and read out the horo¬ 
scopes. She perceived that the whole of Tibet resembled a demoness 
fallen on her back. The 'O-thang was found to be the palace of the king 
of the Nagas and the lake of 'O-thang itself was her heart blood. Of the 
three peaks rising from the plain, two were her breasts and the third was 
the vein of her life force. She realised that it was due to these evil 
conjunctions that the Tibetan local deities opposed her. She further 
perceived that inspite of these bad configurations the place had certain 
good qualities. To build a temple on 'O Thang lake, she had to elimi¬ 
nate the following five impediments: 

a) the palace of the Nagaraja 

b) the cairn of the 'dre' 

c) the sleeping chamber of the Ma-mo 

d) the habitual path of'btsan' 

e) the natural animosity of the earth. 

In fact, the evil forces coming out of the Naga palace were coun¬ 
tered by the famous image of Shakyamuni Buddha (Jovo Rinpoche), 
which was set up in a temporary manner under a silk canopy supported 
by four pillars. It was guarded by two strong bodyguards. The arrival of 
the Chinese princess was announced and she was then admitted to the 
king's presence. The king rejoiced, having got the Chinese princess and 
the Shakyamuni Buddha image. There was a great celebration. Follow¬ 
ing this was the meeting of the Chinese princess and Princess Bhrikuti 
Devi, and the interesting dialogue beween the two. We have translated 
these portions below. (For details of the marriage of the Chinese 
princess, see J. Bacot: Le manage de Srong btsan sgam po.) 
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"(fol. 130b) Queen Khri-btsun, who lived in the castle called 
Sog po mKhar, 15 heard a noise. She asked herself: "What can such a 
noise be? She looked out of the eastern gate of the palace at the 
moment that the imperial princess and her retinue were assembled at 
the eastern gate, awaiting entrance. The princess Khri-btsun, seeing 
that the Shakyamuni 16 (fol. 13la) had also arrived, thought: "When 
the imperial princess has also built a temple she will proceed to 
build more, for the Chinese are expert in discerning the properties of 
land. I am her senior and must outdo her in the monuments that I 
leave behind me. As long as 1 have not built a temple, I shall not 
permit her to do so." Summoning the imperial princess, she said: "0 
imperial princess, so you also have a god? I have one too. I am your 
senior. It is I who have built this magnificent palace. 17 Because I am 
the greater, you are not to build a temple until 1 have built one." 
Thus she spoke with great effrontery. 

Then the imperial princess, pointing out the lake of 'O 
thang with her white wand, replied: "You are my senior and your 
works outshine mine. Since you are superior to me in all 
achievements, build on that lake below." Pointing to the Shak¬ 
yamuni with her wand, she continued: "I myself will go nearby 
on a level piece of ground." 

The Nepalese princess considered that these words were 
scornful and she did not permit her to approach the king for one 
full year. When the imperial princess was at Ramoche of Lhasa, 
the minister mGar took counsel with the princess Khri-btsun: 
"See now, princess, hitherto we have not succeeded in building a 
temple. 18 Therefore we must request the imperial princess to look 
for a site for a Vihara." Therefore the imperial princess was able 
to approach the king. At that same moment there appeared once 
more three sorts of apparitions just as has been reported above. 
The Nepalese princess then said: 

"Listen, O imperial princess and your retinue. With diffi¬ 
culty, the minister sent to claim you won the day. Though you 
have arrived in Tibet, (folio 131b) yet it was I who was the first 
to cross the threshold and I who am the greatest. The greatest has 
a right to be feared and powerful. If the first were not greatest 
and most to be feared the laws of the world would be turned up¬ 
side down. Since I was the first to see the person of the king, be¬ 
have towards me with due respect. For, according to the world’s 
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normal practice of justice, what beggar or servant would aspire to 
nobility? What religious person would meet ill fortune? Who 
would be too poor to pay honour to the jewels? What second 
wife would be esteemed the more highly? However, let us com¬ 
pare ourselves, the one to the other. Let us compare the cities we 
have founded on the plain. Let us compare our worship of the 
three sacred objects. Moreover, let us compare our reverence 
for monks. What have we performed in the service of the king? 
What measures have we taken to protect his subjects, to express 
towards the humble, kindness and compassion, to increase the 
wealth within our domain, for the irrigation of the fields and the 
work of the plough, to devote ourselves to piety and fight against 
sin and obtain wisdom in the world to come? If in these matters 
you cannot face comparison, do not place your hopes upon the 
king. If you find yourself worth comparing with me, then build 
the temple of the Wheel of the Law. But since I am the senior, it 
is I who will build first.” 

Thus she spoke and the imperial princess replied: 

"Alas! O Khri-btsun, princess divine. Who is that man who 
is untouched by sickness? Who is not poor with some sort of 
poverty? Who becomes rich without any effort? Who is not 
proud of discovering some riches on this earth? Who then, is free 
from pride? Who so speedily wins a whole kingdom? Who is to 
compare the greater and lesser? You have every reason to be 
great and powerful. I see that you occupy a formidable place. 
Know then that you are indeed the greatest, (fol. 132a) I, for my 
part, will consent to be the smallest. Though I am reluctant to 
compare myself to you, yet because of this discourse in which 
you have compared our two persons, O senior lady, who has 
crossed first the threshold? Build then your temple upon the sea. 
I, for my part, will build here on level ground. These words that I 
now address to you, I do not utter in any way lightly.” 

At that moment the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the or¬ 
dinary beings appeared in response to these happenings in three 
sorts of apparitions. Thereafter the Nepalese consort went to the 
king's apartment in the upper castle unhindered and asked for 
advice: "I would like to build a temple. Your Majesty being the 
lord of these lands, I am asking for a piece of land on which to 
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build a temple." Then the king responded: "Build the temple 
where it suits you." 

Khri-btsun had an entourage of horseriders and many kinds 
of male and female demons and evil spirits. She first laid the 
foundation of 108 temples 19 in Yar-lungs 20 and other good 
places. But what was built by men by day, however, was de¬ 
stroyed at night by malignant spirits. So she could not build 108 
temples. She resolved to consult Lha gcig Kong Jo who was an 
expert in Chinese geomancy, and sent a maidservant to her with 
a measure of gold powder. In Lhasa near a sandy spring 
(fol.l32b), the Chinese princess Kong Jo was making offerings 
to the Jovo Shakyamuni inside a silk curtain. 

After offering the gold dust the servant conveyed the mes¬ 
sage of the Nepalese queen thus: "Please show me an appropriate 
place for building a temple. Once my temple is finished, you also 
may start building your temple." 

Lha gcig Kong Jo laid out her scroll of trigrams and exam¬ 
ined the earth, to find a place for building a temple. She predicted 
that such land should have thirteen distinctive features, twelve 
favourable conditions and nine elements of the surface of the 
earth. In order to gather these qualities the following must be es¬ 
tablished: 

a) a place where many laymen assemble together—the site 
of the 'sa-bdag rgyal po’. 

b) a place where monks assemble together—the site of a 
temple. 

c) a place for those who persue temporary happiness—the 
site of a layman. 

d) a place for meditation (monastery) for those who reside 
for a short time. 

At this time, in order to remove the obstructions, the 
ground should have eight qualities. To suppress its impediments, 
first of all five defects need to be removed. 

1) The bottom of the Ra-sa 'Phrul Nang is said to lie in the 
lake which is the heart and blood of the demoness. 

2) Lhasa Ra-mo-che is said to lie on the palace of the Na- 
gas. 

3) In Brag Lha 21 there is the place where Ma-mo, the de¬ 
moness, is lying down. 
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4) From the upper part of the valley 22 to the Nya Ran phu 2j 
downwards there exists the road that is frequented by the 
Nagas. 

5) In the Musk Deer Park, there exists the meeting place of 
'Dre 24 and The-brang demons. 25 

6) In the east of Ra-sa 'Phrul Nang there exists the inauspi¬ 
cious site of the standing water demon, in the rock of 
'shun' 26 there exists also Te’u rtse. 27 

7) In the north there exists the mountain of Dor- te and Nya 
ran(fol. 133). 

8) Again to the east, there being the inauspicious site of 
Srin-mo's pubic hair, a Siva linga" is to be installed in this 
place. 

9) In the west there exists the inauspicious site of a black 
frog and a black devil who guards the place. At each of 
these places she established a stupa 29 (to suppress the im¬ 
pediments). 

Such a place, having eight virtues, will be found beneath 
the eight ribs of the heavenly wheel, on the eight petals of the 
earthbound lotus and having eight auspicious objects. Locating 
the places in this way she explained to the maidservant in detail: 
"For these, first of all, one needs to examine the earth and re¬ 
move the following impediments: 

1) The community of the devil should be destroyed. 

2) On the path where the btsan demon walks, a white 
stupa should be erected. 

3) One must destroy the sleeping chamber of Ma-mo, the 
demoness; 

4) The image of Jovo Shakyamuni will suppress the forces 
coming from the Naga palace. 

5) For suppressing the impediments of the standing water 
demon, show a conch shell and establish a stupa on the riv¬ 
erside. 

6) One has to show the face of a lion to the demon which 
resembles a warrior elephant. 

Perform the terrestrial modifications (reforms) first. Then 
bring soil to the lake and thus the lake will be filled. Then erect 
the temple on it. I have already explained it before. You have 
misunderstood it. Do as I said before." 
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Then the maid servant distorted the order of the instruction 
and reported in this way: "First 'O Thang lake should be covered 
by earth carried by goats." 

At this Khri-btsun thought: Let us do so then. 30 As only the 
goats could pass through the forest, the goats carried the earth 
and poured it into the lake. However, this only raised the waves 
of the lake and the lake could not be covered, (fol. 133b) At this 
Khri-btsun thought that Kong Jo had given her the wrong infor¬ 
mation and resolved to consult the king. 

She met the king in the top palace and addressed the king 
thus: "O Great King! Although I have put in the foundation of 
108 temples, what I have built in the day has been destroyed at 
night. Please tell me what I can do?" The king replied: "You 
should consult Chinese Princess Kong Jo once more because she 
is an expert in Chinese Geomancy." At this she said: "She hasn’t 
instructed me correctly." Then the king said: "You will receive 
definite instructions." Khri-btsun sent a different maidservant this 
time, with a measure of gold dust, and the maidservant requested 
the Princess Kong Jo in this way: "O Princess Kong Jo! Please 
instruct me correctly this time." 

Again Kong Jo said: "It is not that what 1 said is not correct. 
Don't take them in reverse order. Execute the previous instruc¬ 
tions." Again, Kong Jo informed Khri-btsun thus: "I explained it 
correctly before, you should execute the previous instructions 
exactly. You must perform these terrestrial modifications first. In 
order to construct the temple you have to suppress the following: 

1) the Azure blue dragon 31 in the south; 

2) the red bird 32 in the west; 

3) the black tortoise 33 in the north; and 

4) the striped tiger 34 in the east; 

By suppressing them, you will procure these materials for 
the construction: 

a) sGo phu’s 35 iron 

b) Ra Kha's 36 copper 

c) Lho sTengs 37 silver 

d) Iron coloured mountain's golden tortoise 

With these things you can construct the temple." 

Thus Kong Jo gave the instructions which would bring 
prosperity, blessings and the elimination of all misfortunes in the 
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kingdom of snow. (fol. 134a) The maidservant told all this to Lha 
gcig Khri-btsun. Then Khri-btsun thought thus: "Kong Jo has not 
yet given me proper instructions. She again took a plate full of 
gold dust, resolving to consult the king himself about this matter. 
She went to the king’s palace and, offering the gold powder, she 
said: "O great king! I have laid the foundation of 108 temples but 
the demons of Tibet have destroyed them. Although 1 asked 
Kong Jo, she did not explain it to me properly. So how can 1 
build temples?" 

The king replied: "1 know one place where 1 can ask about 
your difficulties." Then the king, together with sixteen female 
attendants, worshipped Arya Avalokiteshvara and prayed. Then a 
ray of light issued forth from the sandalwood image of 
Avalokiteshvara and went to 'O Thang lake which was filled with 
light. The next morning the king rode down to the east by the 
lake. Although the king rode on a horse, the sound of sil-sil, 
Khrol-khrol, hur-hur etc was coming three times. 

When the king rode ten times, he could produce the sound 
of three hundred horseriders. This appeared to the local populace 
as a spectacular scene. A strange sound of horse racing was 
heard. To some people who have good karma, the king appeared 
as the thousand-armed Avalokiteshvara, some saw him as the 
six-syllabled Avalokiteshvara, some saw the king's head deco¬ 
rated with five Buddha families and some saw Amideva 38 seated 
on the king's head and a red scarf moving to and fro in the pal¬ 
ace. The impure ones heard only the sound of Hur-hur , sil-sil, 
Khrol and lo-lo and saw nothing else. Then the king said: 
"Tomorrow Khri-btsun should come to the horse racing ground." 
Outside the southern door of the palace up to the lake there was a 
tunnel, three fathoms wide, three hundred fathoms long and two 
fathoms deep. The inside of this tunnel was lined with clay and 
bricks etc. It was like the horseracing ground of the king. Then 
Khri-btsun led the king to the bottom of the tunnel. Near the lake 
the king said to Khri-btsun: "Pull the horse towards you. Con¬ 
struct your temple where my gold finger ring falls." 

When the king threw his finger ring up to the sky, it struck 
her saddle and bounced into the 'O Thang lake. At this 
Khri-btsun thought: The king must have consulted Kong Jo, thus 
she burst into tears. The king asked: "What's wrong?" 
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Khri-btsun replied: Although I have laid the foundations of 
108 temples, they have been destroyed. I asked Kong Jo about 
the site but she gave me the wrong instructions, (fol. 135a) You, 
the King, have asked her about this matter. My means are ex¬ 
hausted.” 

The king consoled her saying "Don't weep, have you seen 
the light down there in the lake?” She said: "Yes, I have seen 
many lights forming a stupa.” Then the king promised to assist 
her in building the temples. At this Khri-btsun was overjoyed and 
seemed to hear the king ordering to build the temples. Then the 
king said: "One of my palaces should be erected on the Milky 
lake once it is covered. On the place of the Milky lake, a three¬ 
storeyed palace should be built and ten objects of worship should 
be enshrined.” (After this Khri-btsun seems to have entrusted 
some non-human beings as the defenders of the Buddhist doc¬ 
trine. This portion is left untranslated.) 39 Since the wood could 
not reach the centre of the lake, Khri-btsun consulted the king 
again. The king said: "I must consult again.” Then the king 
prayed to the deity, Avalokiteshvara. Rays of light issued forth 
from the main face of the deity and went to the Milky lake (’O 
Thang) and formed a cloud of bright light. It seemed that a con¬ 
tinuous rain of light was falling down. Khri-btsun also saw the 
rays of light with five stages and inside the lake she saw three 
white steps, which evolved like a stupa(?). 

Nepalese stonemasons were employed to copy the lumi¬ 
nous outline of the marvellous stupa. When the stones were fin¬ 
ished, the ray of light disappeared. Then there appeared a castle¬ 
like structure in the centre of the lake. To this were attached vari¬ 
ous kinds of wood, and so the lake was covered, (fol. 135b) Then, 
from the country of Naga, they brought the imperishable mud 40 
like diamond, which fire cannot burn and water cannot spoil. 
They just moistened tbe gLa ba’i gDung 41 first and then laid 
molten bronze until the gaps were tied. They laid bricks, clay, tile 
and stone slabs. Layers of sand and earth were put successively 
one above another to make the ground even. After the Chinese 
mansion a structure of middling height was to be constructed. 

The plan of the building consisted of: 

1. A square foundation, in accordance with the common 

people. 
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2. A chequerboard foundation for a temple, in accordance 
with the monks. 

3. A site shaped like a Swastika, in accordance with the 
Bon-pos. 

Again these were dismantled by evil spirits at night. Again, 
Khri-btsun consulted the king. The king said: "This temple, hav¬ 
ing eight qualities, can be found only under the eight spokes of a 
heavenly wheel; on the eight petals of earth-bound lotus; and 
between the eight auspicious objects. In order to have these 
qualities, one should seek them in the: 

1. eastern mountain of'Phan there exists the mountain re¬ 
sembling a ’parasol’. 

2. to its north-east there exists the mountain which resem¬ 
bles ’banner'. 43 

3. In the rock of Brag dKar na in the east there exists the 
mountain resembling a pair of fishes. 44 

4. In the rock of rDzong btsan there exists the mountain 
resembling a vase. 45 

5. In the Rin chen za-na thugs there exists the mountain 
resembling a calf. 46 

6. In the mountain cave of Do there exists the mountain 
which resembles the lotus. 47 

7. In the mountain of ’Phan dar there exists the mountain 
which resembles a conch shell. 48 

8. (Missing in the original.) 49 

Again in the rock of Ra-ga there exists the copper; in 
La-stod there exists the silver; in the Iron castle mountain there 
exists the gold; in the mountain of Milky plain, there exists a 
grey tiger in the east; in the south there exists a white dragon 
(fol.l36a). In the west there exists the red bird and in the north 
there exists the black tortoise. Therefore these are the sources of 
origin of the deities of the temple. In order to extract their quali¬ 
ties, first of all we need to expel these five impediments: 

1. In the eastern twilight mountain, there exists the moun¬ 
tain resembling Srin-mo's pubic hair. A Siva linga needs to 
be established at its side. 

2. In the yellow-face mountain of the east, there exists the 
mountain which resembles a demon eating the tortoise. For 
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this we need to establish an image of Garuda to expel the 
impediments. 

3. In the mountain of ’shun’ in the west there exists the 
mountain which is guarded by a black devil. For this one 
should establish a stupa at this site. 

4. In the north between Nya ran and Dor-te, there exists the 
mountain resembling a warrior elephant. For this one needs 
to erect the figure of a lion; 

5. Near the dGa'-ldan Gya tshal there exists a road which 
demons frequent. In that place also one needs to erect a 
stupa; 

6. In the southwest of Musk Deer park 50 there exists the 
inauspicious site of a community of demons; 

7. In the Iron castle mountain in the northwest there exists 
the sleeping chamber of Ma-mo, the demoness. For this we 
should erect the image of Mahakala; 

8. At the site of Lha sa Ra mo-che there exists the palace of 
the Nagas. For this, by establishing the image of Shakya- 
muni, the impediments arising from the Nagas can be sup¬ 
pressed. 

To expel the community of'Dre demons one prayed to the 
Sandalwood image of Avalokiteshvara. Then from the sky a ray 
of light resembling that of the sun appeared and filled the entire 
land of snowy Tibet. Again, when the ray of light reached the 
king, a voice suddenly came and spoke thus: "E-ma-ho! O king, 
you who are a protector of Dharma sent by the compassionate 
mind of all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, by the great benediction 
of your previous prayers now being accomplished, ripen those 
beings who are difficult to tame.” 

(fol.l36b) Thus the sound was heard. The king, thinking 
that he should build temples, spoke thus: "The land of Tibet, the 
country of red-faced demons, is a dark, dense, gloomy country. 
Powerful evil demons and gods possess cultivated lands. There 
are always snow and hailstorms. They bring forth hailstorms de¬ 
stroying all the harvests. Men are very wrathful and women are 
very lustful. The demons are envious; people and cattle have a 
short life. On the surface they behave well, but in their hearts 
they have bad motives. 51 The people do not listen to their mas¬ 
ters, the sons do not listen to their fathers, the wives do not listen 
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to their husbands. People think of their worthy teachers as their 
enemies and receive their faulty teachers with praise and honour 
face to face, such a place is this Tibet. However, I have hope in 
the Great Compassionate One. You who are my followers 
(subjects), listen to me for a while. A Sam.” 

Then the Nepalese princess Khri-btsun spoke: "Kye ho! 
The Great Compassionate One, isn’t it you, Venerable Sir? For 
the benefit of sentient beings, the Great Compassionate One, are 
you dissolute? Guide the sentient beings of this snowland who 
are difficult to tame. Kindle the lamp of True law in this dark 
country of Tibet. Establish the temples as the support of devotion 
for the Tibetan people. I too, incessantly work for the benefit of 
all sentient beings." 

Lha gcig Kong Jo also said -Kye ho! O great king, you are 
indeed the Great Compassionate One, do not contradict with 
your compassionate deeds. Please don't interrupt our work for the 
happiness of these people, send down your compassionate rays 
quickly, I too want to see your compassionate activity." 
(fol.l37a) Then the king emanated the rays of light filling all the 
Tibetan sky. It ripened all the fruits on the earth, various kinds of 
flowers blossomed, many fruit trees grew in the forest, land be¬ 
came fertile, brooks swelled and all sentient beings found happi¬ 
ness. Then the king emanated two thousand bodies, one thousand 
of which built temples. Then the king perceived that the de¬ 
moness was striking out with her arms and legs. In order to pin 
these down, he built four temples in the central regions of the 
country known as Ru-gnon chen po bzhi. In other words they are 
called "the four great hom suppressors." They are as follows: 

1) To suppress the left shoulder of the demoness, he 
erected the temple of Khra-'brug at gYu district. 

2) To suppress the right shoulder, he erected the temple of 
Ka-tshal in dBu-ru district. 

3) To suppress the right hip, he erected the temple of 
gTsang-'gram at gYas-ru district. 

4) To suppress the left hip, he erected the temple of Grom 
pa rGyang at Ru-lag. 

These are the four great ru-gnon temples, which were each 
built in a day. Then the king gave further instructions to build 
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four temples to tame the border, mTha'-'dul. These were the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1) To suppress the right elbow, he built the temple of 
Kong-po at Bu-chu. 

2) To suppress the left elbow, he built the temple of 
Kho-mthing at Lho-brag. 

3) To suppress the left knee, he erected the temple of 
Bum-thang at Mon district. 52 

4) To suppress the right knee, he erected the temple of 
Pra-dun-rtse at Byang. 

These were the four mTha M dul temples for taming the bor¬ 
der regions. Finally, four temples were built to tame the area be¬ 
yond the border i.e the Yang-'dul temples. 

1) To suppress the right hand, he erected the temple of 
sGron ma at mDo-khams gLong Thang. 

2) To suppress the left hand, erected the temple of 
rlung-gnon at Byang Tsang pa. 

3) To suppress the right leg, he erected the temple of 
Byams-sprin at Mang yul. 

4) To suppress the left leg, he erected the temple of 
sKer-chu at spa-gRo. 53 

These are the four Yang -'dul temples. These temples too 
were each built in a day. 

To the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the king appeared in the 
form of Avalokiteshvara working for the benefit of the people of 
Tibet, erecting temples and palaces of Dharma. The people of 
Tibet living in these central and border areas saw the king Srong 
btsan sgam po come to each of (fol. 137b) these places, where he 
commanded them to build the temples. But the inner and outer 
retinues of the king did not consent to build Khri-btsun's temple 
and they built temples in other areas to suppress the malignant 
spirits. 

This completes the account of building the Ru-gnon, mTha'dul and 
Yang 'dul temples. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF RA SA ’PHRUL NANG TEMPLE 
(JOKHANG TEMPLE) 


The Jokhang Temple is no doubt the most sacred temple in Tibet. It 
was founded in the seventh century A.D. (647?) by King Srong btsan 
sgam po in order to house the image of Akshyobhya Buddha (Mi-skyod 
rdo-rje) offered to him by his Nepalese consort Bhrikuti Devi. It was 
constructed solely of mud, stone and timber. At present the main 
section of the temple is three storeys high. It occupies an area of 12,850 
square yards and is situated in the heart of the city. The Jokhang was 
originally designed by Nepalese craftsmen on behalf of Princess 
Bhrikuti Devi. It was built on the site of a Milky lake that had previ¬ 
ously been filled in with earth and stones by a sacred goat. The sacred 
goat is still an object of veneration of the Tibetan people. A golden 
representation of the sacred goat is still housed inside the Jokhang 
Temple today. 

The Akshobhya Buddha, brought by Princess Bhrikuti, has been 
transferred to the Ramoche temple (small Jokhang, as it used to be 
called by Tibetans and local Nepalese people, who were traders and 
have had shops in the Bar-kor area for generations). It is said that 
Princess Kong Jo moved Jovo Shakyamuni from the Ramoche temple 
to the Jokhang temple. It is unclear exactly why the changeover of the 
two images took place. It is said that, after the death of King Srong 
btsan sgam po, it was transferred to 'Phrul Nang temple in Lhasa, from 
where it was stolen and buried in the sand. It was rediscovered during 
the period of Trisong Deu tsan through her paranormal abilities of 
divination, but it was subsequently moved to sKyid-grong in Mang yul 
on the borders of Nepal by the order of the malevolent Ma Zhang, the 
Bon minister. After peace was restored under the auspices of the Great 
Guru Padmashambhava, the statue was restored to 'Phrul nang temple. 
Under the reign of the perverse Langdarma, the statue underwent a 
second burial, but was once again returned to 'Phrul Nang temple 
during the period of restoration which occurred chiefly in the eleventh 
century. 

Concerning the image of Akshobhya Buddha brought by Princess 
Bhrikuti Devi, the abbot of Ramoche temple told me, during my field 
visit tp Lhasa (December 16-22, 1990), that it was crumbled into two 
halves during the Cultural Revolution and was thrown elsewhere. The 
upper half has been recently returned to Ramoche temple (1985?) from 
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Beijing and installed in the main altar, together with the lower half 
which was newly-made daywork. How 'Phrul Nang was built in 
seventh century Lhasa is interesting to note in the following account of 
rGyal rabs gSal ba'i Me-long. Although the account is also described in 
Mani bKa bum , we prefer the version of rGyal rabs since it is more 
intelligible. The narrative runs as follows: 

Previously we came to know that Princess Bhrikuti was 
overjoyed because the king had promised to help her in building 
temples. When she was instructed to build the temple in the 
Milky lake, she was at first disappointed. But through the miracu¬ 
lous power of the king she saw an auspicious omen. When she 
looked at the Milky lake, she saw many different colourful lights 
forming a nine-storeyed stupa-like temple. After that she cour- 
agiously determined to build the temple on the lake. The follow¬ 
ing day the king, the queen, the ministers and public came over 
again with the sandalwood image of Buddha in a very large 
ceremonial procession. After that they made four earthen moun¬ 
tains on the four sides of the lake and performed a rite in front of 
the lake. The Nepalese queen was praying to the invaluable 
malachite bowl, and it supplied plenty of food and drinks. After 
that, they started to fill up the lake, and gradually they were able 
to make four pieces of land in that lake. 54 

They piled four huge stones on each of the four sides of the 
lake, and the king prayed to the image of the nine-storeyed stupa 
by walking on the stones. They cut sixteen huge juniper trees, 
placed the ends into the four huge stones and the heads against 
the stupa, which had appeared after the prayer of the King Srong 
btsan sgam po. Upon that they piled up many leaves from the 
trees. The wood in the lake would never rot, because it had been 
blessed by the demigods. It had been touched by mystic liquids 
which were received by the miraculous priest Akaramatishila, 
who had been sent to the nether world by King Srong btsan sgam 
po. Then they laid thick slabs and bricks on them and tied them 
with melted bronze. Thereafter they made the ground even. The 
whole lake was covered completely in the year Earth Male Dog 
(638?). 55 

That was when King Srong btsan sgam po was twenty- 
three years old. 56 After that the temple construction was started 
in the year of the Earth Female Pig. 57 All the people were over- 
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joyed when they could see the foundation walls, but again those 
were dismantled by the gods and evil spirits, and the Nepalese 
queen was sad. She then again approached the king and reported 
the incident and said: "I can never complete the construction of 
the temple in my lifetime with these frequent obstacles.” The 
king consoled her by saying: "Don't worry, I have a tutelary de¬ 
ity whom 1 can consult.” After he prayed to his tutelary deity 
Avalokiteshvara, there occurred a sound from the space which 
was an invisible body saying, "All the obstacles can be stopped if 
you make one statue of the eleven-faced Avalokiteshvara.” 58 

The king asked his Nepalese artist, who had come along 
with Princess Bhrikuti Devi, whether he could make the same or 
not. The Nepalese artist 59 said: "Yes, I can make it.” He asked the 
king to provide the snake's heart sandal, Haricandan, Ghoroshi, 
branches of a bodhi tree, the reeds of the ocean shore, sand from 
the Nairanjana river and earth from eight different important 
solitary places. After receiving all those, he made a huge hard 
mud with the milk of a brown cow and a white goat. After the 
huge mud was carried to the king, he put it on the headboard, 
then he prayed to his tutelary deity, asking which form of 
Avalokiteshvara 60 should be made. By that time the king thought 
that the best form should be the one with eleven faces. At that 
time the king saw a beam of light which vanished into the huge 
mud. Thereby the king thought that the statue would be as won¬ 
derful as a beam of light. The king put the huge mud on the pre¬ 
cious throne that night. Thereafter, the mud itself became a statue 
of the eleven-faced Avalokiteshvara at midnight, without need¬ 
ing to be made by his Nepalese artist. 

These eleven faces were in different forms, such as three 
with a slight smile symbolizing milder worship, three golden 
faces above them symbolizing abundant service, two red faces 
above them symbolizing religious mind to obtain power, two 
black faces above them symbolizing wrathful methods of coerc¬ 
ing a deity by charms, and above them one face of Amitabha on 
the centre of the crown of the head. The statue was as tall as the 
king from below the Amitabha's face. It had one thousand hands 
which held different equipment symbolising many different as¬ 
pects, and one thousand eyes symbolising one thousand 
Buddhas. Actually there were ten original hands when the statue 
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itself existed. The best hands were made by the Nepalese artist 
according to the Sutra of Avalokiteshvara. The first two hands 
were folded, the right second hand was with beads, 61 the third 
with Cakra, 62 the fourth with the god of water, 63 the fifth with 
Amitabha Buddha,' 14 the left second hands with white lotus, 65 the 
third with a gourd bottle, 66 the fourth with precious gems 67 and 
the fifth with a bow 68 and arrow. 69 

All the hands and feet were ornamented with gold snakes. 
All the fearful faces with three eyes and hairs were standing up, 
and the bodies were ornamented with dresses which shone in all 
directions. The upper part of the body was ornamented with an 
animal skin. The king was extremely pleased to see the image, 
and he told his artist, "What quick and amazing work you did!" 
when he woke up in the morning. He told him to set the snake's 
heart sandalwood inside the image. His artist said "I did not make 
this statue myself, it is self-produced." The statue was shaking it¬ 
self as soon as the artist mentioned the incident. For that reason, 
Amitabha's face was a little crooked due to the strong move¬ 
ment. 70 The piece of snake's heart sandalwood, two pieces of 
Bodhi tree and other important materials were put into different 
parts of the body of the eleven-faced self-grown image of 
Avalokiteshvara and everyone worshipped it with huge offer¬ 
ings. 

After that the Nepalese Artist made the statues of 
Avalokiteshvara, 71 Bhrikuti, 72 AryaTara, 73 Marici, 74 Sarasvati, 75 
Hayagriva, 76 and many others. 77 There were many different 
omens while making these statues. After completing those works 
perfectly, the king's family, the officials and the people per¬ 
formed religious ceremonies in honour of these priceless images. 
They were praying in congregational meetings everyday. Since 
then, neither the minor gods nor the evil ones could destroy the 
temple building which was under construction, due to the effect 
of their sincere prayers. Therefore, the minor gods and evil spirits 
were saying "The two-headed king has destroyed our living 
places and means of travel, so let us cause him some frost, hail, 
diseases, and kill the king by our evil force!" 

Immediately King Srong btsan sgam po prayed to his tute¬ 
lary deity to protect him from the evil force. There was a ray of 
light coming out of Avalokiteshvara's mouth, which gradually 
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changed into fire and reflected on the protector Hayagriva. Then 
Hayagriva reflected the fire on the poison tree, in which those 
spirits were gathering. At that time some spirits fell down, some 
shocked and some crying, as they were frightened. All subdued, 
they went across the ocean and since that time have not come 
back. 78 

Thereafter, the wisdom fire reflected back on to the rocky 
mountain of Dawa tshal, and it gradually became another self- 
grown image of Khasarpani (Avalokiteshvara). The next day, the 
king and his ministers came to worship this particular image and 
paid reverence to Avalokiteshvara. After the religious perform¬ 
ance was over, they continued the construction of the temple. At 
that time a white Nagaraja with the neck of a cobra appeared in 
front of the king. 79 He offered a sling rope 80 and he vowed "1 will 
protect you from one thousand minor forces, so please make an 
image of mine in your temple." After that the king of the Nagas, 
called Nanda, appeared and said "Please make an image of mine 
in your temple and 1 shall always protect your temple from those 
evil spirits of the three thousand intermediate worlds." After that 
Lanka Tinchu, the king of demons, appeared. He offered one 
basin of gold and he vowed "I will protect your temple from the 
danger of fire." Thereafter, Yaksha Kuvera appeared, offered a 
golden pot and vowed "I shall protect your temple from the four 
obstacles of the four elements." After that Mahakala appeared 
and he requested them to make his image, vowing to protect 
them from both the border armies and Asuras. (81) 

Then dPal Idan Lha mo appeared and offering a coin re¬ 
quested the king: "I will protect your temple from evil spirits like 
Ma-mos and men. So please make a statue of mine in your tem¬ 
ple." 82 Then all the monks came and requested him to build the 
temple in their way. Those who believed in mysticism asked him 
to build the temple in their way. Bon pos came and asked him to 
build the temple in their way, and all the other lay people came 
and asked him to build the temple in their way. The king was 
pleased to receive all this advice and he promised to build the 
temple again. Some people were laying the stones, some building 
tile walls and some plastering. In this way they completed the 
first floor of the temple. 
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Then the king miraculously transformed his body into 108 
temple guards and 108 carpenters. No one knew who they were, 
except the Nepalese queen Bhrikuti Devi, who used to bring 
some food there. One day she had to send her maid while she 
was praying to her tutelary deity, but the maid could not recog¬ 
nise the king among those carpenters, so she thought that there 
was no king amongst the carpenters. She saw the 108 lions who 
were working as carpenters. When she was sneaking through the 
slightly opened door, she thought, these must be miraculously 
animated beings of our king. 

She came back to the queen and handed back the food. 
After that the queen went to see the king. The maid also followed 
the queen and she sneaked through the door. After that she 
laughed and the king missed his direction with his small axe, hit¬ 
ting the nose of the lion. This caused all the lions' noses to be cut 
off. The first floor of the temple was completed in twelve days 
due to the miraculous power of King Srong btsan sgam po. The 
temple was completed according to the different requests. All 
were very pleased, since it had been done according to their de¬ 
sires. The main entrance of the temple was facing Nepal, and 
hence the Nepalese queen was also extremely pleased. She re¬ 
called many expert architects with different handicrafts skills, 
and they built the upper floor of the temple. At the same time 
Chinese Queen Kong Jo called many carpenters, painters and 
masons from China. She completed Ramoche temple, to the 
north of Lhasa in twelve months. Both the second floor of the 
'Phrul Nang temple and Ramoche temple were completed in 
twelve months, at the same time. The main entrance of Ramoche 
temple was facing China. 

Before the completion of the two main temples, the king built many 
other temples in different directions, to suppress the evil demons by 
building the temples on the various parts of the particular demon's 
body. 83 After that, there was no further interference from demons or 
evil spirits, due to the powerful protection of the gods. Both temples 
were completed in an excellent condition. 84 

Thereafter, the king and the queens went to the Red Hill Palace and 
the next day the king inaugurated the new temples built by the queens. 
On the happy occasion of inauguration, the king had a notion that the 
lake was swelling under the surface of the temples, and he dared not go 
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into the temple. At this the Nepalese queen threw her gold ring and the 
sound was as if it was skating on ice. Then the king, queens and 
ministers went inside the temple. On that occasion the king declared 
those temples were built mostly by a miracle. The king named the 
temple Ra-sa 'Phrul-sNang- gtsug- lag-khang which meant goat-earth- 
miracle temple. This was because the first part of the temple construc¬ 
tion was done by a goat carrying earth to cover the Milky lake. 85 After 
that, the king commented on the details of the work done, such as the 
statues, paintings, carvings on wood, the style of doors and pillars. 
After inaugurating Ramoche temple he also started to build several 
other temples. The foundations of these were placed by Nepalese 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi, with the statues of Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, 
Maitreya 86 and other forms of Avalokiteshvara. All the statues were 
engraved by the Nepalese artist and blessed by Srong btsan sgam po. 
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7 

Last Days of Princess 
Bhrikuti Devi 


W e have no concrete evidence of how long Princess Bhrikuti 
Devi lived. Numerous legends abound concerning her life. 
Since much of it is embedded in the king's person, separation 
is almost impossible. Some scholars hold the view that the king lived 
up to the age of eighty-two years. On the other hand, the majority of 
modem scholars confined his age between the years of thirty-three and 
thirty-six. 1 No one is certain. According to Bon Po history, it was 
prophesied that he could not live longer than thirty-six years because he 
was not a Bon believer. It is also told that all three died simultaneously. 
Some say that the king died of fever" in Rim-chen and only Kong Jo 
survived for years after the death of Srong btsan sgam po. She is said to 
have died in A.D. 680 according to the Touen Houng documents.’ All 
these conflicting views, however, centred around the life of the divine 
king. In fact, the truth reveals itself to man in varying forms. The 
devotees who held the king and queens as manifestations of 
Avalokiteshvara believe, without any hesitation, the hundred of deeds 
done at the same time. Historians on the other hand do not believe this 
and hence regard these events as fanciful. Our purpose here is not 
to be critical about whether these events existed or not. We cannot 
simply discard the events. Tsepon Shakappa mentions that in 649 when 
Srong btsan sgam po and both his wives were staying at a place called 
Phanpo, an epidemic broke out in the region and one of the Nepalese 
queen's maidservants caught the disease. The disease, not identified by 
name, is recorded as having been highly contagious and causing a high 
fever. Srong btsan sgam po caught the disease and finally succumbed to 
it. 4 However, no mention is made of the Nepalese princess's death. The 
fragmentary Touen Houng documents show that Srong btsan sgam po 
died in 649/650 and the Chinese princess in 680. The tomb of Srong 
btsan sgam po is located in the Chongyas Valley near Yar-lungs. 5 It is 
interesting to note that the tomb of Srong btsan sgam po is the biggest 
and most easily recognisable. It is most probable that the Nepalese 
queen was also buried with him here. Unfortunately, no strong evidence 
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exists about the rational death of Princess Bhrikuti Devi. If we reject the 
mythological story of the simultaneous death of the king and queen, 
which is given below, then she must have died in the same epidemic as 
her servant and the king. 

In his last days, King Srong btsan sgam po gave many instructions 
and predictions to his queens and ministers. They should always be as 
kind to the public as parents should treat their children, and try con¬ 
stantly to benefit them. He predicted that after five generations there 
would be a king, a manifestation of Manjushri, whose name would be 
Ide and he would also enhance Buddhism during his reign. 6 

He continued, that there would be successive kings like Khri, who 
would enhance Buddhism further, and a king by the name of an animal, 
who would destroy Buddhism and temples. Moreover, he would put 
those who were holders of the Tripitaka (Mahayana doctrine) to death. 
He would send all the religious devotees to work, and he would admit 
evil to the temples and monasteries instead of monks and nuns. He 
would throw all the robes of the Buddha into the river, and he would 
crush all the symbolic statues with stones. Later he would be killed by a 
monk whose name began with dpal, who was an incarnation of Vajrad- 
hara. All these predictions are given in detail in the book called 
gTer-ma bKa-Khrol-ma 7 written by the king himself. It was discovered 
by Atisha during his sojourn in Tibet (1042-1054). 

King Srong btsan sgam po came back after his meditation and said 
to the people: "If anyone wants to meet me, they can always pray to 
Avalokiteshvara." After that the Nepalese queen came and said: "If 
anyone wants to meet me, they can pray to Bhrikuti Tara (Khro-gnyer 
tsan)." After that the Chinese princess Kong Jo came to the people and 
said: "If anyone wants to meet me, they can pray to Arya Tara." At that 
time the minister mGar stood up and asked the king and queens where 
they were going. The king replied: "We are not going very far." The 
king placed his right hand on. the head of the Nepalese queen, then she 
became a water lily 8 and vanished into his arm. After that he touched 
the head of the Chinese princess with his left hand, then she became a 
blue water lily (lotus) 9 and vanished into his left arm. Then the king 
proceeded to the front of the image of Avalokiteshvara and paid 
homage. Then the king touched his head to the heart of the image, 
begging it with tears to help suffering beings. Then at once his whole 
body changed into a beam of light and vanished into the heart of 
Avalokiteshvara. 10 
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8 

Conclusion 


S o far we have discussed the birth, name and early career of 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi, based on portions of the texts Mani bKa - 
bum , rGyal rabs and other texts. Two trends have emerged, 
supporting or opposing the issue of the Nepalese princess’s marriage to 
Srong btsan sgam po. Tibetologists like Prof Tucci, T. Wylie, D.R. 
Regmi and J. Bacot profess a negative approach to her existence, 
wheareas Prof Zuhio Yamaguchi, Prof. Sylvain Levi and the historians 
of Nepal, like the late Baburam Acarya, Balchandra Sharma, Mr. 
Bhuvan Lai Pradhan, Mr. Shankar Man Rajbansi and others are trying 
to pull this issue in their favour. Let us discuss what they have to say 
concerning this issue. 

Nepalese historian Dr. D.R. Regmi says: "Any kind of historical 
evidence is wanting in support of Bhrikuti's existence in history, either 
from Nepalese or Chinese materials. The Tang Annals (A.D. 618-907) 
by Thang chu speak of the Chinese princess, a daughter of the emperor, 
Tai zung, having been given in marriage to Srong btsan sgam po. The 
question arises, if it was such a great event in the history of this country, 
how is it that the inscriptions and historical documents of the time have 
totally omitted any reference to Bhrikuti?" 1 He concludes that it was 
just an attempt to introduce a mythical story into the realm of history. 
He further states that the probability of a marriage of a princess from 
such a family, with pride in its illustrious lineage (from a mighty solar 
Kshatriya race), to a ruler living beyond the Himalayas, in unfamiliar 
and unorthodox surroundings, is unlikely. 

As an answer to the above statements, it is certain that Srong btsan 
sgam po was expanding his territorial boundaries to both East and 
West. We have already described in previous passages that Srong btsan 
sgam po’s military strength was without match, even for the Chinese. 
The Chinese emperor had to succumb to the demands of the Tibetan 
king. If this is the case, the Nepalese king’s claim of surpassing the 
Tibetan forces is untenable. Although the text Mani bKa bum, which 
describes the story in detail, is loaded with legends, its basic facts are 
historical and rational. Historian Dr. D.R. Regmi was unaware of that 
text. Princess Bhrikuti Devi was given in marriage out of fear of 
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invasion from Tibetan forces. This is supported by the following 
passage of text: "O my daughter Bhrikuti! If you do not go to the land 
of Tibet, the Tibetan king, being an incarnation of a deity, might wage 
war against me and even kill me and destroy our country. It is certain 
that you will be snatched away by force outside my control." 2 

Now comes the question, why is Bhrikuti not mentioned in any 
inscriptions of the period? The answer is very simple and clear. The 
period 621-641 was a most troubled and undocumented period. Even 
the available documents are confusing and mutilated and most of them 
are mere fragments. 3 The government after the death of Amshuvarma 
was not settled. 

The Lichchavi rulers were just a puppets of the Guptas, who were 
the defacto rulers. A marriage ceremony was not celebrated in pomp 
and splendour. King Udayadeva was exiled to Tibet. In this period of 
distress and strife, who would have inscribed this event in the stone 
tablets? The marriage may not have been significant enough during the 
period. No-one would have been interested in recording these minor 
events. The lack of reference in the Tang Annals is perhaps due to the 
same reason. It is only after the outstanding work done by Bhrikuti that 
the event became important. Dr. Regmi's view on the impossibility of 
the marriage of a princess from an illustrious family to a barbarous king 
is untenable. For political reasons, it was wise for a king to give his 
daughter to another king for the benefit of the country, without consid¬ 
ering caste and religion. This also happened in the case of Chandra 
Gupta Maurya,a disciple of Canakya, an orthodox Brahman who 
married a daughter of Sylucus, a Greek king. 

The late historian Baburam Acarya, in order to avoid the caste 
concept, proposed that Princess Bhrikuti Devi was the illegal daughter 
of Amshuvarma, that is, she was a Newar Buddhist lady. At present we 
are not so much concerned with her father but with the possibility of 
her marriage to the Tibetan king. Some scholars question her being a 
Buddhist. It is obvious that, during the period under discussion, the 
rulers were highly liberal in religious policies. She could have been a 
Buddhist. It was certainly most likely that she took priceless Buddhist 
images as her dowry to Tibet and propagated Buddhist culture through 
the medium of temple construction wholeheartedly, thus earning the 
name of the White Tara. 
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Among western scholars it was Prof. G. Tucci who raised doubts on 
the very existence of the Nepalese princess. He expressed his doubts for 
the following reasons: 4 

i) Lack of contemporary documents. 

ii) Lack of a personal name. 

iii) Tibetan sources are not unanimously agreed on the name of 

the father. 

iv) Bal-po of the Touen Houng documents is not from the country 

of Nepal. 

v) Amshuvarma was not a Buddhist. 

vi) The manner in which the two princesses were requested is the 

same. 

Concerning the point (v), Prof. Tucci writes: "If the Chinese court at 
that time was favourably inclined to Buddhism, the inscriptions of 
Amshuvarma reflect a purely Hindu and especially Saiva atmosphere. 
His inscriptions identify his palace with Kailasa and none of his in¬ 
scriptions contain any indication that Buddhism was the religion he 
followed." In the above statement. Prof Tucci failed to scrutinize the 
entire corpus of Lichchavi inscriptions (200 approximately), which 
gives us the impression that he was liberal in religious policies too. 

In this case Prof. Tucci’s hypothesis loses ground, because of the 
multi-religious behaviour of the kings. As an answer to my question, 
Dr. John K. Locke, author of Buddhist Monasteries of Nepal , says: 
"Nobody in ancient days opposed Hinduism and Buddhism as modem 
(especially Western) writers do. The kings supported all religious sects 
within their kingdoms, donated money to their cause and saw to it that 
dharma in all its forms prospered" (letter dated March 3, 1988). 

Concerning the manner in which the two princesses were requested, 
it was natural for a king like Srong btsan sgam po to display his skills as 
a builder of rules and laws, mineral wealth and temples to please his 
queens. Among the three questions asked by the kings, two are natural 
and the question of temple building has some Buddhist colouring. 
Tibetans have emphasized this very theme for generations. Tibetan 
historians themselves are eager to say that with the help of these two 
foreign queens. Buddhism received fresh impetus and cleared the way 
for civilising the Tibetan people. This is true not only for Tibet but also 
for Bhutan. Bhutanese people take great pride in having two ancient 
temples--sKer-chu Lha khang and Byams pa'i Lha khang erected by 
Srong btsan sgam po under the inspiration of Nepalese queen Bhrikuti 
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Devi. Besides, the details are not the same in both cases. Prof. Tucci 
neglected to scrutinise the contents of Mani bKa-bum , which is dated 
earlier than rGy rabs gSal ba'i Me-long, , on which he has based his 
arguments. His article The Wives of Srong btsan sgam po did not 
mention or comment on a single passage of Mani bKa-bum . His 
preference for the account of the Chinese Princesses marriage, also 
based on many legends, is mainly based on the fragmentary accounts of 
the Touen Houng documents. 

Concerning her personal name, all the Tibetan sources are unani¬ 
mous in saying that the name of the Princess Bhrikuti is Lha gcig 
Khri-btsun. In normal practice, the popular name is cited and the 
original personal name is generally forgotten. There seems to be no 
problem in this case. 

In generalising the above cases, the only problem is the lack of 
contemporary documents. We have already discussed this. Supporting 
the views of Prof. Tucci, Prof. Jacques Bacot states: "Avant d'arriver au 
mariage Chinois, le Mani bKa-bum avait conte le mariage nepalais. 
Dans les deux occasions, le roi a charge son ambassadeur de cadeaux 
magnifiques pour le souverain etranger, de messages et aussi de 
reponses toutes pretes et menacantes aux reponses prevues des sou- 
verains. Le conteur reste sur un plan tellement fictif que, pour le 
deuxieme mariage, il renvoie simplement au recit du premier, afin de 
ne pas repeter les memes choses." 5 He translated the portion of the 
Chinese princess's marriage extracted from Mani bKa- bum, but 
entirely left out the Nepalese one. Perhaps it was because of personal 
preference or maybe out of his theme. 6 

Another veteran Tibetologist, D. L. Snellgrove, in his new book, has 
this to say on the question of the Nepalese princess. He did not entirely 
rule out the possibility of the marriage but he did suggest an Indian 
princess rather than Nepalese one. He says "If the story was an inven¬ 
tion, one might have expected an Indian rather than a Nepalese prin¬ 
cess. Nepal certainly served as an important halfway house, but it was 
from India that the most famous Buddhist teachers came. The compil¬ 
ers of Tibetan Buddhist traditions were aware of this. There is a lack of 
information concerning Tibetan contacts in that direction in the seventh 
century, not to mention earlier times.... 7 Further, he says that although 
these later accounts are highly mythologised, the basic facts are histori¬ 
cal. His suggestion of introducing an Indian princess rather than a 
Nepalese princess should be examined little further. The friendly 
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relationship of Nepal and Tibet in the early seventh century is certain. 
This is supported by the Touen Houng documents. They mention that 
King Narendra Deva ascended the throne with the help of Tibetan 
forces. King Udayadeva (621-641?) was exiled to Tibet. Moreover, the 
defeat of Arjuna/Arunashva by the allied forces of Tibet and Nepal 
strengthens the relationship between Nepal and Tibet. Whether this 
relationship was established by force or by a peaceful marriage has to 
be researched further. 

This relationship must have been strengthened by the marriage of 
Princess Bhrikuti Devi to the Tibetan king. The outcome of the harmo¬ 
nious relationship between Nepal, Tibet and China can be none other 
than this marriage. Otherwise, the Tibetan king would have had no 
intention of helping the country of Nepal when he was galantly expand¬ 
ing his territories. Hence, the marriage is more of a historical reality 
than a fanciful creation. One must not forget the outstanding contribu¬ 
tion of Princess Bhrikuti Devi in civilising the Tibetan people, espe¬ 
cially in the diffusion of Buddhist culture. It was Princess Bhrikuti who 
established the first ancient Buddhist temples in Tibet and Bhutan. 
Some of these priceless images, which were created by Nepalese artists, 
should not be forgotten only because we cannot produce contemporary 
valid documents. This is, however, the outcome of Western values 
imposed on the East. We cannot be isolated altogether from Western 
academics in this modern world. We hope to receive some valid 
documents from some unexpected quarters to support our hypothesis. 
After all, these are the very cultural elements which bind together two 
neighbouring countries. If it helps to strengthen the peace and harmony 
between Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan and China, then I hope this study will 
prove to be a positive contribution. 
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Appendix 


A translation of rGya bza f balbza'i mam thar 

The incarnated King Srong btsan sgam po, the son of gNam ri Srong 
btsan and 'bri bza* thod dkar (mother), was bom in the Fire Female Ox 
year (A.D. 617) in the Byams pa Mi-'gyur gling palace, which is 
situated at a place called rLon in Mai gro rGya ma in dBu-ru. 

Seeing the self-created Buddha sNang ba mTha' yas (one who emits 
infinite light) on the crown of the body, his father covered it with the 
headdress of opium silk. Then his father, concealing the face of 
Amitabha from outside, put the opium silk covering on the crown of his 
head. Of the inner circle of royal subjects, those who have less 
obstruction of Karma saw the eleven-faced ornamented heads of five 
families. After that the honourable ministers mGar and Thon-mi 
Sambhota followed him to offer two small puppies(?). After seeing the 
countenance of Amitabha, he was known as the king having two heads. 
Thus it is said. He was named Khri-Srong btsan after much merry¬ 
making day and night. He, being possessed of all the profound and 
deep qualities, was named Srong btsan sgam po. 

Srong btsan sgam po ascended the throne at the age of thirteen. He 
became the lord of Tibet. The incarnated king entered into a cave at 
dMar po Ri of Lhasa, which evolved like a tiger. The Tibetan sovereign 
thought: "The people of Tibet, even if I placed them in the bliss of 
heaven, or Nirvana of Shravaka or Pratyeka Buddha, I would not see 
them getting great benefit. I want to place them in the bliss of supreme 
Buddhahood. In order to achieve this, the doctrine of Mahayana should 
be propagated." 

He then prayed and worshipped to the sandalwood image of 
Avalokiteshvara. As soon as he prayed, the image instructed him to 
duplicate it. Then the king collected the materials such as Goshirsa 
candana, the sands of the river Nairanjana, the soil and grass of the 
islands in the southern ocean etc. He visualized the image of his tutelary 
deity in fine details. The following day, an image of Avalokiteshvara 
appeared self-created, exactly as the king wished. The king thought: "If 
this sandalwood image remains as Ye-she sempa (skt. Jnana Sattva), 
there is no harm." Then a ray of light issued forth from the feet of the 
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clay image and converged into the heart of the sandalwood image of 
Avalokiteshvara. 

The king grew up to the age of sixteen. In worldly convention he 
needed a queen for royal duties. In a dream he prayed to the self- 
created image of Avalokiteshvara, then there came forth two streams of 
light from the heart of the image. One stream of light went in the 
direction of Nepal and another into the land of China. The stream of 
light going to Nepal found a princess Lha gcig Khri-btsun, a daughter 
of the king 'Od -zer Go cha endowed with exquisite beauty and marks. 
She was the manifestation of the Buddhist deity Bhrikuti Tara, of 
sixteen years of age. At the same time another ray found Lha gcig Kong 
Jo, a daughter of the Chinese emperor Tai zung. She was also sixteen 
years of age, endowed with extreme beauty and possessing a profound 
knowledge of Buddhism. She was also a manifestation of Arya Tara 
Devi and had a treasure of various jewels. 

He also received a prediction of the two divine consorts from 
Avashvara Devata (deity of Form realm). This was the vision in the 
dream. He wore a special type of Chinese cloth. On his head, the Lord 
of the family (Amitabha Buddha) was covered with a silk headdress. In 
his right hand, he held a bunch of jewels of six letters and the heart of 
Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara encircled by Dharmacakra. In his left 
hand he held a rosary of crystals consisting of 108 beads. Reciting and 
praying a six letter mantra, the king sang a Dharma song in front of the 
inner circle of ministers including mGar and Thon-mi, with a view to 
expressing the contents of his dream. 

"E-ma-ho! Listen O my ministers and the people 
to these words of mine with an attentive ear. 

In my dream a prediction is made about 
two princesses from Nepal and China, 
both being an emanation of the Glorious Tara. 

If they are invited to this land of snow as my consorts, 
there will certainly be peace and happiness in the land of Tibet.” 
Thus after hearing the royal song, seven ministers with mGar and 
Thon-mi Sambhota gathered near the lake 'O Thang under a shady tree, 
each of them bringing a piece of meat. The pieces of meat, when put 
together, fitted each other well. It was an auspicious sign. Then the 
minister mGar addressed the circle of ministers with great joy: 

”We, the ministers gathered together here 
listen to me, mGar ba stong btsan. 
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According to the prediction of devas and signs shown in the king's 
dream, 

there are two princesses, from Nepal and China, 
both being the manifestation of Green and White Taras. 

Let's discuss if they are appropriate as queens." 

All the ministers agreed to invite the princesses from Nepal and 
China as queens for the king. Then the king said: "On the eighth day of 
the seventh month (of the Tibetan calendar), when the sun appears at 
the top of the mountain and when the lunar mansion is rGyal (Skt. 
Tishya) proceed with one hundred horse riders with mGar. Take one 
hundred gold coins, a golden coat of armour ornamented with jewels, 
these boxes containing my letters and chant the name of Tara 
Khro-gnyer ma (Bhrikuti Devi). Go to Nepal in the west and the 
mission will be accomplished. If the Nepalese king does not desire to 
offer his daughter, he may ask you three questions. To each question 
you should offer one of the three boxes containing my letters to the 
king in the West." 

So saying, the king gave them three boxes containing letters and 
sent the mission to Nepal. The ministers accordingly arrived in Nepal 
(Bal-po) in the West. The Tibetan ministers offered the king 'Od-zer Go 
cha of Nepal an auspicious scarf for audience. Offering the golden 
armour bedecked with jewels, the minister mGar prayed to the king of 
Nepal thus: 

"O king of Nepal of west in the south, 
listen to me, the minister of Tibet. 

To start with the auspicious scarf we offer you, 

the golden armour bedecked with jewels. Please give your 

majesty’s daughter, 

the princess Lha gcig Khri-btsun, for our king's spouse." 

Hearing the Tibetan minister's request, the king of Nepal was 
ashamed and laughed. Without speaking a word, he closed his eyes and 
contemplated for a long time. Then he spoke thus: "Listen to me, O 
ministers of Tibet! In the borderland of Tibet, there being no moral 
laws of ten virtues, my daughter may not come in marriage to your 
country. If the moral laws of ten virtues are followed there, then only 
will I agree to give my daughter to the land of snow." Thus the first 
question of the Nepalese king was about the moral laws of ten virtues 
and he wanted the reply of the Tibetan king. Then the minister mGar 
remembered the words of the incarnated king clearly. He offered one of 
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the letters, which were written in golden ink in Nepalese characters, to 
the Nepalese King. The king read it. In the letter it was written thus: "I, 
by virtue of miraculous power emanating five thousand bodies, 
established my people in Tibet in ten moral virtues in just a day. Isn’t it 
marvellous?" 

Seeing this the Nepalese king thought: Is it true or not? If it is true, I 
am not a match for him. Then the king said: "Even if the Tibetan king's 
motivation is splendid, Tibet being a borderland of barbarous tribes, 
there are no precious images of deities or monasteries. If you can 
construct monasteries and make three kinds of support (scripture, 
images and stupas), then I agree to offer my daughter Bhrikuti Devi." 

Thus asked about the capability of building three kinds of support: 
body, speech and mind (of Tathagata), then the Tibetan minister offered 
the Nepalese king the second letter, written in silvery ink. In the letter It 
was written thus: "I, by virtue of miraculous power emanating five 
thousand bodies, will construct 108 monasteries, with principal gates 
facing west in the direction of Nepal. Isn’t it marvellous?" 

Thus seeing the second letter, the Nepalese king thought to himself: 
It is impossible for me to match him. If I refuse to offer my daughter, 
he might wage war against me by demonstrating his magic powers. He 
might even kill me and destroy my cities, he might seize my daughter 
Lha geig Khri-btsun. 

Thus due to fear of invasion he agreed, it is better to give my 
daughter to him. However without expressing his consent and with a 
view to testing the Tibetan minister, the king asked the third question: 
"I have plenty of resources for enjoying the five senses. Tibet, being a 
barbarous country, is a poor country lacking resources for enjoying 
pleasures. If Tibet has resources comparable to mine, I will offer my 
daughter Lha geig Khri-btsun in marriage." 

The minister mGar offered the third letter. In the letter it was written 
thus: "If you offer your daughter, Lha geig Khri-btsun, to me, I shall 
accumulate numerous resources for enjoying the five senses to such an 
extent that other countries will depend on us for these resources. Isn't it 
wonderful?" 

Seeing the third letter, the Nepalese king, with much fear and 
veneration, thought thus: "The Tibetan king possesses inconceivable 
emanations, it is better for me to offer my daughter." Thus thinking, he 
called out to his daughter Bhrikuti and spoke: 

"O my beloved daughter! 
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Listen to your father's words without distraction, 

You have to go in marriage to Srong btsan sgam po, 
the incarnated king, the lord of Tibet." 

Thus hearing the king's word, Princess Bhrikuti Devi made an 
obeisance kneeling on the ground with folded hands and prayed: 

"O my beloved father! 

Listen to your daughter's prayer. 

Tibet, the land of snow is very cold and without the true Dharma, 
fearing the separation from my parents and relatives, 
my mind feels awe and sad. 

I beg you not to send me to such a country." 

Thus prayed to by his daughter, the king spoke to Bhrikuti: 

"If you do not go to the land of Tibet, the Tibetan king, being an 
incarnation of a deity, might wage war against me and destroy our 
country. It is certain that you will be taken away by force, outside 
my control." 

Lha gcig Khri-btsun was not willing to go to Tibet. Prostrating, she 
prayed to her father: 

"Khye-ma! Listen to me, O father. 

In Tibet, the people being barbarous tribes, 
there are no sacred images for worship and offering. 

Please give me your treasure of jewels and 

the image of Shakyamuni, which is your object of worship." 

Thus asked by his daughter, the Nepalese king proclaimed: 

"The image of Shakyamuni, which is the object of worship, was 
commissioned by the lord of devas, Indra himself. The materials 
needed for this image are the various kinds of jewels. It is said that 
it was made by the divine artist Vishvakarma. This image was 
consecrated and blessed by Lord Buddha himself. There is no 
difference between worshipping it and worshipping the real 
Buddha. This was said by Buddha himself. Thus this image was 
endowed with many qualities. The image of the Bodhisattva 
Watibhadra and the Bodhisattva Maitreya in the position of 
turning the wheel of Dharma and the sandalwood image of Tara, 
they are all highly revered objects dear to my heart. I am giving 
them to you as part of your dowry, although it hurts my feelings to 
part with them. Besides, I am ^lso giving you other treasures of 
jewels, including seven treasures containing special jewels." 
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The king promised this. He continued: "While in Tibet, you should 

think and behave in the following way." The king gave 

instructions: 

"O my beloved daughter! 

In the land of snow have faith in the True Law; 

Be proper in your views and action; 

Respect your friends and be considerate to the people of Tibet; 

Enjoy your pleasures with good motive and have good health." 

Together with the objects of worship as dowry, the Nepalese king 
also ordered her to take seven elephant loads of jewels, different expert 
artists and craftsmen and numerous servants. The king ordered his 
ministers and Nepalese military forces to escort the princess, who 
mounted on a white mule. Not denying the king’s request, Lha gcig 
Khri-btsun accepted to go to Tibet. The Shakyamuni Buddha image 
was put on an elephant back and the princess rode on a white donkey 
holding a sandalwood image of Tara in her hands. Many treasures were 
put on the elephants. Nepalese ministers along with the procession of 
soldiers, cavalrymen followed to the East in the forest of Bhet. From 
then onwards Princess Bhrikuti was escorted by Tibetan soldiers. From 
the Nepalese/Tibetan border to sKyid-grong, the passage being too 
narrow, the elephants and the Nepalese soldiers returned. The ministers 
and the servants carried the jewels and precious materials on their 
backs. It is said that the tutelary deities walked on their own feet. When 
they arrived at sKyid-grong inside Tibet, Bhrikuti then rode on another 
white donkey, which was brought by the escorts from Tibet. Five 
hundred cavalrymen took charge of the jewels and escorted them 
accordingly. The images of Watibhadra Karunamaya were established 
there in sKyid -grong. When Lha gcig Khri-btsun along with her 
tutelary deities arrived in the central part of Lhasa, the Tibetan Lord 
Srong btsan sgam po invited the party to the place of celebration and 
received the Nepalese princess. At this time the whole country of Tibet 
was filled with a good light. 

Then the Nepalese princess offered the Tibetan king a jewelled 
mandala containing various kinds of delicious foods endowed with 
hundred kinds of spices, dried grapes, betel nuts etc. These events were 
observed by all the common people, Bodhisattvas and Tathagatas, each 
group having a different vision according to their virtue. 

The Tibetan king was sitting in front of his tutelary deity without 
separating himself from the image. The Nepalese princess thought: 
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"The king is overwhelming. But why doesn’t the king go outside the 
palace building? He doesn't know Nepali and 1 don't know Tibetan. It is 
certain that he is afraid of foreign enemies. I have a plan to solve this." 

In this way, in the Wood Female Sheep year (shing-mo-lug gyi-lo), 
a foundation stone was laid on the drnar po ri (Red Hill). The extent of 
the boundary wall of the palace was 8 km (skt. 1 yojana) in perimeter. 
The wall was made the width ’Gyang' and thirty-six Gyang high. Each 
side was one Gyang drags (1 gyang graqs = 1/4 yojana = 2 km). The 
palace building was very high in structure. There were four main gates 
with Torana in each, and also many hole-like spaces. It was decorated 
with small bells, hanging like garlands of pearls and producing sounds 
from a gentle breeze. Thus the city was magnificently built with a sweet 
fragrance. Inside the boundary walls were ninety-nine forts, and in the 
centre of Red Hill was a pointed pillar-like structure, which made one 
thousand in total. At the top of this, red cloths encircled a pillar inlaid 
with many precious stones. Ten lances were attached to the pillar, along 
with many bags of superb cloth containing various kinds of arms. 
Inside the southern wall there was a nine-storeyed building called 
"Shaila Deva kutagar," designed in Mongolian style. In front of this 
palace was a silvery bridge connecting it with the palace of the 
Nepalese princess, which was exquisitely decorated with ornaments and 
lit by sunbeams coming through the ceiling hole. Five guards were 
playing trumpets, echoing the sounds of victory called "Jin 
kutagarbhadra." The scenes were decorative and delightful to hear and 
dazzling just like the sun’s corona. 

She also founded a palace which was fearful and terrible, just 
like miserly Lankapur. Outside the eastern gate of this palace there was 
a horse racing ground nine hundred fathoms (’dom) long, eighteen 
fathoms wide and two fathoms deep, covered with wood, bricks, tiles 
and copper. This ground was used for the king's horse racing. The walls 
were decorated with various auspicious marks and paintings. From 
outside and inside it was painted with gold and the sound produced by 
one galloping horse echoed just like the sounds of hundreds of 
thousands of cavalrymen. Various kinds of musical sounds came forth 
through the palace. Such a magnificent Red palace was constructed in 
honour of the Nepalese Princess Khri-btsun that it was known 
everywhere. (Translated from the text "rGya bza’ bal bza’i rnam thar" 
edited by ’phrin las chos grags, published by Bod Ijongsmi dmangs dPe 
skrun Khang, Lhasa, 1981, pp. 1-12.) 
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"The kingdom of Nepal is 4000 li north (about 1300 
miles). It is situated over a mountain. The capital is about 20 li 
in circuit. The country is full of mountains and valleys. It is 
favourable for the production of grains and abounds in flowers 
and fruits-also copper, yaks and birds of the name of ming 
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12. Ibid., p. 11. 

13. Ibid., p. 11. 

14. See Mani bKa bum, fol. 111a, 115a, 194b. 

15. See Jacque Bacot, Le Mariage de Srong btsan sgam po, 
Melanges Chinois Bouddhiques , Bruxelles, 1936, p. 41. 

Chapter 2: Historical Background 

1. See Nalinaksha Dutta and K.D.Bajpai, Development of 
Buddhism in Uttar Pradesh , (Lucknow: Publication Bureau of 
the Government of Uttar Pradesh, 1956), p. 322. 

2. For details of the description, see Hem Raj Shakya, Swayambhu 
Mahacaitya (Newari), (Kathmandu, 1978), pp. 67-73. 

3. See Daniel Wright (ed), History of Nepal by Shew Shunkar 
Singha and Pandit Gunananda, (Calcutta, 1877), p. 73. 

4. See Bhiksu Sudarshan, Nepalaya Buddha Dharma , part 1, p. 

20 . 

5. See M.B. Shakya (ed), Lalitavistara Sutra , trans. by Pandit 
Nisthananda Bajracharya, (Lalitpur: Young Buddhist 
Publication, 1978), pp. 587-594. 

6. See Keith Dowman, "A Synopsis of the Gosringa Vyakarna 
Sutra" in Kailash, vol. 8, no. 3, 1981, p. 285. 

7. See Keith Dowman, "A Buddhist Guide to Power Places of the 
KathmanduValley" in Kailash , vol. 8, no. 3, 1981, pp. 220-221. 

8. See Sylvain Levi, "Le Nepal" reproduced in Kailash , vol. 3, no. 
1, 1975, p. 12. 
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9. See John K. Locke, The Unique Features ofNewar Buddhism 
in Buddhist Heritage, ed. by Tadeusz Skorupski, (Tring: 
Institute of Buddhist Studies, 1989), p. 97. 

10. See Etienne Lamonte, Histoire du Buddhism Indien, p. 280. 

11. Eight Vitaragas refers to eight Buddhist Power Places of Kath¬ 
mandu Valley viz: i. Manilingeshvara, the site of Maitreya, ii. 
Gokameshvara, the site of Gaganganja, iii. Kumbheshvara, the 
site of Vajrapani, iv. Kileshvara, the site of Samantabhadra, v. 
Garteshvara, the site of Manjushree, vi. Phanikeshvara, the site 
of Sarvanivarana Viskambhin, vii. Gandheshvara, the site of 
Ksitigarbha, viii. Vikrameshvara, the site of Khagarbha or 
Akashgarbha. 

12. Modern historians doubt the authenticity of Ashoka's daughter 
Charumati’s existence. 

13. See D. L. Snellgrove’s Indo-Tibetan Buddhism , part 2, p. 365. 

14. Ibid., p. 365. 

15. See John K. Locke, The Unique Features ofNewar Buddhism , 
p. 97. 

16. For the inscription of Changu Narayana and Pashupati and its 
explanation, see Dhanavajra Bajracharya, Lichchavikalin Ab- 
hilekha y (Kathmandu: CNAS, 1973). 

17. Dharmadatta caitya is also known as Dhandocaitya. Now local 
people call it Chabahil Stupa. 

18. A village near Bhaktapur where an image of Harihariharivahan 
Lokeshvara (a form of Avalokiteshvara) is established. A 
magnificient image of Vishnu on the Garuda throne is kept 
inside the main shrine. 

19. The site of Lohasilasthansandhi has yet to be identified. 

20. Satarudra mountain is the old name for the present Shivapuri 
mountain where the famous Nagi Gompa is situated. 

21. An auspicious symbol. 

22. See Bhasavamsavali published by Nepal National Library, 
Kathmandu: 1963. 

23. Five Buddhas represents: i. Vairocana, ii. Akshobhya, iii. 
Ratnasambhava, iv. Amitabha, v. Amoghsiddhi. 

24. Lagankhel Stupa of Patan. 

25. Yama is the king of the netherworld, who makes judgement for 
the sinners. 

26. Buddhists believe that Dharmaraja is the emanation of 
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Avalokiteshvara in wrathful form. 

27. Yamantaka is the wrathful emanation of Manjushree. He repre 
sents the destroyer of the self-grasping attitude of all sentient 
beings. 

28. For Tyagal inscription of Amshuvarma, see Dhanavajra, 
Lichchavikalin Abhilekha, Inscription no. 98, p. 387. 

29. Inscription reads as follows: "Sarvasattvahita sukharthaya bha 
gavat Aryavalokiteshvaranatha pratisthapitah deyadharmoyam 
paramopasaka Maniguptasya bharyaya mahendramatya saha 
yadatra punyam tad bhatu matapitrpurvangmanam krtva 
sarvasat-van sarvakaravaropeta (tathagata sa) rvajna 
jnanavaptarya...", Gnoli, p. 25. 

30. Chos-'byung refers to Bu-ston, see History of Buddhism in 
India and Tibet of Bu-ston, trans. by E. Obermiller, Delhi, 
reprint 1986), pp. 144-45. 

31. Vasubandhu memorial caitya is situated just behind Maitreya 
vihara, near Swayambhu Stupa. 

32. See Lama Taranatha, History of Buddhism in India , trans. by 
Alaka Chattopadhyaya and Lama Chimpa, (Simla: Institute of 
Advance Study, 1970), p. 174. 

33. See Dhanavajra and K.P.Malla, The Gopalarajvamsavali, 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1985). 

34. See Daniel Wright's The History of Nepal, pp. 66-67. 

35. See Gopalarajvamsavali, p. 123. 

36. See Samuel Beal (trans.), Si-yu-ki, The Buddhist Records of the 
Western Worlds, (reprint, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidas, 1981), p. 
80. 

37. Ibid., p. 81. 

38. The inscription reads as follows: 

" bhaktya sthapitam lingangunavatya bubhechchaya/ 

Saivan devalayasthasya pituh Kinnarvarmanah 
lingam/sansthapya yatpunyadhanan cakshayamahastviti. 

39. See Jagdishchandra Regmi, Amshuvarma, A Historical Study 
(Nepali), p. 2. 

40. The inscription reads as follows: 

"Sambat 503(6?) Kartiksukla/Navamyam diva 
mahasamantavaryena uddhrita Srirupavarmana ciranta. 

41. See Jagadish Chandra Regmi, Amshuvarma ,A Historical 
Study, p. 4. 
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42. See Dhanavajra, Lichchavikalin Abhilekha , pp. 496-97. 

43. The inscription reads as follows: 

"tad prayojane ca caturvimsa mahayana pratipanna 
Aryabhikshunisamgha paribhaugaakhayanivi.... 

For fuller text see Abhilekha Samgraha , part 5, p. 8. It is to be 
noted that 24 sects of Mahayana Buddhism are unknown to 
Tibetan and Indian Buddhism. It is uncertain if they were 
different sects. 

44. The inscription reads as follows: 

"Caur pardar hatya sambandhadi pancaparadhikarinam 
sariramatram rajakulabhavyan tad grhakshetrakalatradi sarva 
dravyani aryasamghasya." 

45. In the address, the donation to be given to the different 
religious organisations is defined as follows: 

Buddhism: Gumvihara....6 Purana2 pana 
Manicudacaitya...6 Purana 2 Pana 
Manavihara...6 Purana 2 Pana 

Rajavihara...6 Purana 2 Pana 
Khajurika vihara..6 Purana 2 Pana 
Madhyamavihara...6 Purana 2 Pana 
Samanyaviharam (how many?) 3 Purana 1 Pana. 

Saivaite: Pashupati...6 Purana 2 Pana 
Vaishnavaite: Changu Narayana...6 Purana 2 Pana 

46. See Keith Dowman, "A Buddhist Guide to Power Places of the 
Kathmandu Valley", Kailash, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1981. 

47. See Dilli Raman Regmi, Ancient Nepal, p. 146. 

48. Ibid., p. 154. 

49. See Jacque Bacot, F.W. Thomas and Ch. Toussant, Documents 
de Touen Houng Relatifs a Thistoire du Tibet , (Paris, 1940), p. 
29. 

50. See Gedun Choephel, The White Annals , (Dharamsala: 

LTWA, 1978), p. 63. 

51. See Documents de Touen Houng , p. 29. 

52. See Dilli Raman Regmi, Ancient Nepal , p. 177. 

53. Ibid., p. 151. 

54. Ibid., p. 158. 

55. Ibid., p. 177. 

56. Ibid., p. 160. 
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Chapter 3: Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet 

1. See Bu-ston, History of Buddhism in India and Tibet , pp. 
182-183. 

2. Ibid., p. 183. 

3. The title of the Tibetan text is called sPan-skon-phyag-rgya-ma. 

4. See S.C. Das, Contribution on the Religion and History of 
Tibet , p. 30. 

5. See G. Roerich, The Blue Annals of Go-Lotsava , p. 38. 

6. See Alaka Chattopadhyaya and Lama Chimpa, Atisha and 
Tibet , (reprint, Delhi: 1981), p. 174 . 

7. See Tsepon W.D. Shakappa, Tibet, A Political History , p. 25. 

8. See A.H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet , part 2, 1926, p. 
81. 

9. See Alaka Chattopadhyaya and Lama Chimpa, Atisha and 
Tibet , p. 177. 

10. Ibid., pp. 173-179. 

11. Caryagiti of Chvaskamuni is as follows: The text: 
"Simhaladvipe vasini devi hemavarnangi lalitasani/ 
Candrasuryavayane suryasudhama vandita kesha sobhita 
makuta/1/ Bhava bhaya harani vamchita pharani/ 
phalane namami sri Chvaskamuni carane/2/ 

Bhujadvayadhari amvakadhari jayadurga tarini papasamharini/ 
Suranadhari bhava uttari tribhuvan cari mohanakari/3/ 

Simhini dahine vyaghrini vame paribrta samgane 
digastitamadhe/ Suranaranagair vandita carane duhkhita sarane 
nopurashobhe/4/ 

Satguru carane vandita sirasa tvam devi carane rddhi siddhi 
prasade/ bhavabhaya harini vamchita phalane namami sri 
Chvaskamuni carane/5/ Raga: Sahaja Sringara Tala:Rhat 
Kankala Colophon: This Caryagiti was composed by 
Tathagatavajra, the royal preceptor of the king Bhaskaradeva 
Varma during the construction of Hiranaya varna Mahavihara 
of Patan (twelth century). This Acarya, when he visited Lhasa 
(Simhaladvipa), obtained siddhi after an intensive sadhana of 
Sri Chvaskamuni Devi. 
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Chapter 4: Life of Nepalese Princess Bhrikuti Devi 

1. See Mani bKa bum fol. 111a. 

2. See rGyal rabs, chapter 9. 

3. See Rev. Gendul Choephel, The White Armais , p. 79. 

4. Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

5. See Tsepon Shakappa, Tibet , A Political History, p. 25. 

6. See Rahul Sankrityayana, Tibet me Bauddha dharrna (Hindi), 

p. 6. 

7. D.R. Regmi, Ancient Nepal, p. 197. 

8. Mani bKa bum folios : 193-194 

9. S.C. Das, Contribution on Religion and History of Tibet, p. 34. 

10. S.C. Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary , (Delhi, 1979), p. 1160. 

11. S.C. Das, JASB: 1881, p. 220 

12. G. Tucci, The Wives ofSrong btsan sgam po , p. 606. 13. E. 
Obermiller(trans), History of Buddhism in India and Tibet of 
Bu-ston, p. 184. 

14. Tsepon Shakappa, Tibet , A Political History , p. 25. 

15. Mani bKa bum , folios: 111a, 114a and 194b. 

16. rGya bza' bal bza’i rNam thar, p. 3. 

17. See Jnanamani Nepal: Nepal Bhotchina sambandhi, pp. 1-19. 

18. G. Tucci, The Wives ofSrong btsan sgam po , p. 606. 

19. Mani bKa bum , folio: 111a. 

20. B. Bhattacharya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography , p. 152. 

21. Stephan Beyer, The Cult of Tara, p. 8. 

22. Tshalpa Kun- dga' rdo-rje: Deb-ther dMar-po, fol. 16b. 23. 
Ye-shes dPal-'byor: dPag-bsam Ijon-bzang, p 168. 

24. La-dvags rGyal rabs, p 31. 

25. Ngag-dbang blo-bzang rgya-mtsho, Bod-kyi deb-ther dpyid-kyi 
rgyal-mo'i gludbyangs, pp. 34, 39. 

26. Pad-ma dKar-po, 'Brug-pa'i chos-'byung, fol. 158b. 

27. See T. Ganapati Shastri (ed), Aryamanjushrimulakalpa (3 
volumes), (Trivandrum Sanskrit series, 1920, 1922, 1925). 

Also in Mahayanasutrasamgraha, part 2 (ed.) by P. L.Vaidya, 
Buddhist Sanskrit Texts , no. 18, (Darbhanga, 1964). 

28. See Stephan Beyer, The Cult of Tara, p. 10. 

29. P. L.Vaidya (ed.), Manjusrimulakalpa, p. 301. 

30. B. Bhattacharya (ed.), Sadhanamala, no. 14, p. 40. 

31. Ibid., Sadhana nos. 30, 32. 
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32. For Raktalokeshvara , see Sadhana no. 37. It is surprising that 
one of the Sadhanas of Sadhanamala is devoted to this form of 
Avalokiteshvara. For the iconography of Amoghpash 
Lokeshvara, see Pratapaditya Pal, The Iconography of 
Amoghpash Lokeshvara , Oriental Art, New Series 12, no. 4, 
1966, pp. 234-39 and Series 13111, no. 1, 1967, pp. 21-28. 

33. See Mallar Ghosh, Development of Buddhist Iconography in 
Eastern India: A Study of Taras , Prajnas of Five Tathagatas 
and Bhrikuti, p 152. 

34. Ibid., p. 154. 

35. See L.A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, (reprint, 
Delhi: 1979), p. 23, note 2. 

36. See Mani bKa bum, fol. 109b-110a. 

37. See Gendun Choephel, The White Annals , p. 87. 

Chapter 5: Marriage of Princess Bhrikuti Devi 

1. See Ganapati Sastri, Manjushrimulakalpa, 53 patala, pp. 
621-622. The text reads as follows: 

" Bhavisyati ta da kale uttaram disimasritah/ 

Nepala Mandale Khyate Himadreh kukashimasrite/549/ 

Raja Manavendrastu Lichchavinam kulodbhavah/ 

So'pi mantrartha siddhastu mahabhogi bhavisyati/550/ 

Vidya bhogavati nama tasya siddha naradhipe/ 

Asitivarsani krtvasau rajyam taskaravarjitam/551. 

2. See Gendun Choephel, The White Annals , p. 13. 

3. See Rahul Sankrityayana, Tibet me Bauddha Dharma , p. 9. 
Here the author did not mention his source of information. 
Almost all the sources state that these two wives bore no 
children. According to G. Tucci, it was Mon-bza’ who was the 
mother of Gun Sron gun btsan. See G. Tucci, The Wives of 
Srong btsan sgam po, p. 611. 

4. Ibid., p. 607. 

5. rGyal rabs , p. 64. 

6. rNam thar , p. 1. 

7. rGyal rabs , p. 64. 

8. rNam thar , p. 2. 

9. . Ibid., p. 2. 

10. rGyal rabs , pp. 65-66. 
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11. 'O Thang: Plain of milk where the famous Jokhang Temple was 
founded by Princess Bhrikuti Devi. 

12. Drum tree: Tib. 1 Jong-shing or a magic tree in Sukhavati 
heaven. 

13. The translation is not certain. Here the text reads as follows: 
Damdun ma la rGya ma chung/smon ne la kham ma chung 
zhig zerro. 

14. Bhrikuti is referred to as the White Tara, as opposed to the 
traditional belief as the Green Tara. 

15. The Chinese princess is referred to as the Blue or Green Tara. 

16. It is noteworthy that three hundred cavalrymen were sent to 
China to receive the Chinese princess. See Mani bKa bum, fol. 
118b. 

17. Bya khwa ta, i.e. the crow. When the crow starts crying the 
omen is said to be inauspicious. 

18. The Tibetan mission is said to have arrived at Yangala 
according to Mani bKa bum , Khovom (Bhaktapur) according 
to rGyal rubs ; and Bod -Thang, i.e. the site of Tundikhel is 
near Mahakala shrine, according to Bal-yul gNas Yig. It has to 
be investigated further. For details, see Keith Dowman, A 
Buddhist Guide to Power Places of the Kathmandu Valley . 

19. Tibetan word Khrab (a coat of mail) was given as the bride 
price for Princess Bhrikuti, whereas a casket of beryl was given 
for the bride price of the Chinese Princess. 

20. Southern Jambudvipa is generally believed to be the Indian 
sub-continent. 

21. It is noteworthy that the King Srong btsan sgam po is said to 
possess the knowledge of border languages such as Newari and 
others. This needs to be investigated further, since available 
sources are confusing. 

22. This statement is put otherwise by L. A. Waddell in Buddhism 
of Tibet, p. 21: "I, the king of barbarous Tibet, do not practise 
the ten virtues, but should you be pleased to bestow on me your 
daughter, and wish me to have law, I shall practise the ten 
virtues with a five thousand-fold body...though I have not the 
arts...if you so desire...! shall build five thousand temples.” In 
the above statements, Waddell made a mistake in stating that ”1 
shall build five thousand temples.” In fact, in rGyal rabs there is 
no passage to substantiate his statement. It is 108 temples, i.e. 
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Lha khang brgya rtsa brgyad. See, rGyal rabs , p 89. 

23. The Nepalese king’s fear is echoed in these passages very 
significantly. In rGyal rabs , Srong btsan sgam po even threatens 
to kill the Nepalese king, destroy the towns and snatch away 
Princess Bhrikuti by force if he does not agree to give his 
daughter as his consort. See rGyal rabs , p. 89. The text reads as 
follows: ”De Itar byas kyang Bu mo mi ster na/ 

sprul pa'i dmag khri phrag Inga der btang nas/khyod gsod/Lha 
gcig phrogs/Grong khyer thams cad bcom la bsag go bya ba 
'dug pas. 

24. Ratna Deva: In a previous passage (fol. 111a) the name of 
Princess Bhrikuti's father is given as 'O zer Go cha but here it is 
given as Ratna Deva. The cause of this discrepancy is still 
uncertain. 

25. The passage clearly indicates that Princess Bhrikuti had a 
brother (Udayadeva?). 

26. The image brought by Bhrikuti Devi is Shakyamuni but in 
Bu-ston's Chos-'byung it is mentioned as Akshobhyavajra. Of 
course the earth touching gesture of Shakyamuni is generally 
known as Akshobhya Buddha. 

27. The Shakyamuni Buddha image brought by Princess Bhrikuti 
Devi is at present housed in the Ramoche temple. This is 
situated in the north of Lhasa's old city, one kilometre away 
from the Jokhang Temple, which was originally built by 
Princess Bhrikuti to house her image. It was recently brought 
from Beijing (1986?) The image was broken into two halves 
during the Cultural Revolution. The lower half was lost 
elsewhere. 

28. Vaidurya: This jewel was in the form of the alms bowl (skt. 
Pindapatra) of a monk. The characteristic feature of this 
malachite alms bowl is that it grants whatever one wishes, such 
as food, drinks, clothes etc. pertaining to the physical well¬ 
being. 

29. We understand that the Brahmaputra and the Sutlej probably 
issued from Lake Manasarovar. We are uncertain about two 
other rivers. 

30. The translation is uncertain. 

31. In Mahayana Buddhist tradition, it is a common practice that, 
after seeing a blessed image of either a Buddha or Bodhisattva, 
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a faithful devotee usually generates aspirational Bodhicitta, i.e. 
wishing to be a Buddha in the future for the benefit of sentient 
beings. The statement clearly indicates that sense. 

32. It is again a common practice, even in Theravada tradition, that 
a Buddhist devotee wishes to be reborn in the presence of 
Maitreya Buddha. 

33. Ita ba nam mkha': here the king advises her to follow the 
Mahayana view—the doctrine of emptiness. 

34. gzengs ni 

35. 'dzum mdangs 

36. lus tshaas 

37. Dar mdud 

38. rgyud ni 

39. rgya dar 

40. gle’o 

41. tshags 

42. sMan rgyal ( probably a name bodhisattva Bhaisajya raja) 

43. gNyen sems 

44. Shong yangs 

45. Theg pa 

46. La gor 

47. gLog 

48. Lag spy ad 

49. Here the number of servants and artists is not given specifically. 
According to rGyal rabs , the number of female servants 
followed with Princess Bhrikuti is given to be ten. 

50. Tshongo 

51. Banepa? 

52. Old name of a district in upper Tibet bordering Nepal, its chief 
town being sKyidgrong. Local Newars call it Kuti. 

53. It is disappointing that the text does not have a detailed 
description of the road leading to Lhasa from sKyid-grong. The 
wedding party was received only in Lhasa. 

Chapter 6: Contribution of Princess Bhrikuti Devi. 

1. Rin po che'i Ihung bzed 

2. Nod-sbyin 

3. dPag tshad gcig 
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4. It seems that the dimension is given in the volume of a brick. 
The text reads as follows: "Grwa bshi ru so phag gi rtsig pa 
sheng du gyeng ’greng sum cu rtsa bshi pa.” 

5. dPangs su 

6. sTag ri Seng ri 

7. rTa babs 

8. sPos Idan, i.e., the city of Gandharvas. 

9. The text reads only 99, but after adding one central building it 
becomes one thousand. So it is a mathematical error. rNam thar 
also speaks of 999 fortresses, which substantiates the above 
figure. 

10. This palace, called Sog po mKhar, was built by Princess 
Bhrikuti herself. 

11. Three hundred fathoms seems to be correct, whereas rNam thar 
states nine hundred fathoms. Since it exceeds the side of a 
square, which is 1/4 of one yojana, it cannot be taken as valid if 
we consider as a square. According to Kalacakratantra, 4 gyen 
grags = 1 dpag tshad (1 yojana) = 8 Kilometres. 1 gyen grags = 
500 fathoms. 

12. Name of a temple built on a plain in the north quarter of Lhasa 
by the Chinese Princess Kong Jo. 

13. Lha dGa' (Skt. Deva ananda), name of a strong bodyguard of 
the Chinese princess who carried the Shakyamuni Buddha 
image. 

14. kLu dGa’ (Skt. Naga ananda ), name of another bodyguard of 
the Chinese princess. 

15. Sog po mKhar: A Mongolian citadel or fortress. It is uncertain 
why Princess Bhrikuti chose to build her palace in Mongolian 
style. 

16. The Chinese princess brought the image of Shakyamuni (about 
twelve years old size), which was procured as a gift from India 
centuries ago. For details of its story see rGyal rabs. 

17. Princess Bhrikuti's palace no longer exists today. Perhaps the 
Potala Palace replaced the building in the same area. How her 
palace was built is very clearly painted on the walls of Jokhang 
Temple. 

18. The temple built by Princess Bhrikuti Devi was frequently 
destroyed by evil demons overnight. She was obliged to consult 
the Chinese princess, who was an expert in Chinese geomancy. 
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in order to ward off the evil influences of these demons, who 
were opposed to Buddhism and peace in the country. The 
Chinese princess was only permitted entrance to the royal 
chamber in exchange for this information. It was mGar who 
negotiated this agreement between the queens. 

19. It is to be noted that it was Princess Bhrikuti Devi who laid the 
foundation of 108 temples, including sKer chu of Paro and 
Byams pa'i Iha Khang of Bum thang in Bhutan. 

20. Yar-lungs: an extensive valley forming the principal district of 
the province of Lhokha, of which the chief city is Tse Dang on 
the Brahmaputra river. It is reputed to be the most fertile district 
of Tibet and contains many monasteries and residences of the 
chiefs and nobles of Tibet. The seat of government of the earlier 
kings of Tibet was in the valley of Yar-lungs. 

21. Brag Iha: name of a rock in the mountains of Tibet. It is told in 
Yer pa’i dKar chag that Avalokiteshvara himself selected the 
rock of Yerpa. His emanation, the sprul pa'i rGyal po Srong 
btsan sgam po, brought two queens there and the Lha 'dre paid 
homage to them in the Brag Iha dgon po of the Lha khang 
rdo-rje brag issued itself. For details, see Elena de Rossi 
Filibeck's article, "Names of known and less-known places in 
Yer-pa'in Tibetan and Buddhist Studies," (Budapest, 1984). 

22. Grib phu: The high point of a shady valley. 

23. Nya ran phu: The lower point of a shady valley. 

24. ’dre (skt: pisach) or evil spirit. 

25. The-brang: a kind of demon. 

26. Shun: a kind of rock. 

27. Te'u rtse: also a kind of demon. 

28. In Hindu tradition, people established a Shivalinga to ward off 
evil spirits because Shiva is said to be a lord of evil spirits. 

29. Establishing a stupa or chorten is a meritorious act and it also 
acts as a nail to suppress the evil spirits who oppose Buddhist 
teachings. That is why numerous chortens are found in the 
mountains of Northern India, Tibet, Bhutan and Nepal. 

30. De-ka-ong means "It comes to the same thing." 

31. gYu 'brug sNgon mo: Blue Azure dragon. 

32. Bya phu’i bya dMar po 

33. rDo-rje Ru sBal-nag po 

34. Bye ma Ri’i sTag skya bo 
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35. sGo phu: name of a mountain. 

36. Ra-kha: name of a mountain. 

37. Lho sTengs: name of a mountain. 

38. Amideva: Another name of Amitabha Buddha, spiritual sire of 
Compassionate Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, who resides in the 
Sukhavati heaven. 

39. The passage is obscure and difficult; the text reads as follows: 
"Khri-btsun gyis gLong rDol rGyul ’Da' la sogs pa Zur-phug 
rKyang nul tshal gyi klu la chos sKyong du bCol. Chu-sKar 
chung gi sBu-ba gDod la bsGyur nas...." 

40. rDo-rje'i ’Dag pa 

41. gLa ba'i gdung: a medicine extracted from the Musk deer's 
body. 

42. gDugs (skt. Chhatra) 

43. rGyal mtshan (skt. dhvaja) 

44. sPyan-Nya (skt. Matsyayugma ) 

45. Bum-pa (skt. Kalasa ) 

46. Thugs dPal Be'u (skt. Srivatsa) 

47. Pad ma (skt. Pundarika) 

48. Dung (skt. Sankha) 

49. 'Khor-lo (skt. Cakra) is missing in the text. 

50. gLa ba’i tshal 

51. mDun ma nang 'jig 

52. According to Lopon Pemala, the director of the National 
Library of Bhutan, Byams pa'i Lhakhang of Bumthang is none 
other than Bumthang Lhakhang of Mani bKa bum. 

53. sKyer-chu Lha Lhakhang at Paro Valley is another monument 
built by Princess Bhrikuti Devi. 

54. See rGyal rabs , p. 135. 

55. Sa-pho-khyi 

56. When Srong btsan sgam po was 23 years old, the date would be 
617 + 23 = A.D. 640. This date does not accord with the fact 
that Princess Bhrikuti consulted with the Chinese princess, who 
arrived in Tibet only in 641. The Chinese authority assigns this 
date to be 647. It was Prof. Zuhio Yamaguchi who assigned the 
date of arrival of the Chinese Princess at 640. For details, see 
Methods of Chronological Calculation in Tibetan Histor ical 
Sources , in Tibetan and Buddhist Studies (Budapest, 1984), p. 
409. 
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57. The date of commencement of building Ra-sa 'phrul nang is 
uncertain because Earth Female Pig year, which corresponds to 
639, gives rise to its earlier establishment before the arrival of 
the Chinese princess. 

58. The Chinese princess did not suggest that Bhrikuti Devi 
establish the image of eleven-headed Avalokiteshvara for 
warding off evil spirits. Thus the Nepalese princess must have 
built her Ra-sa 'phrul nang without taking Wengchen's advice. 

59. The text does not mention how many Nepalese artists were 
brought to Tibet by Bhrikuti Devi. No art historian can deny the 
Nepalese artistic influence in early temples credited to Srong 
btsan sgam po. This is true of the Jokhang temple too. 

60. In Kathmandu as many as 108 forms of Avalokiteshvara can be 
found in Kanakacaitya Mahavihara or Machhendra vahal. Also 
see Min Bahadur Shakya, Icons of 108 Avalokiteshvara, (Patan: 
Young Buddhist Publications, 1979). 

61. bgrang phreng (skt. Akshamala/japamala) 

62. 'khor -lo (skt. Cakra) 

63. mChog sbyin (skt. Varuna deva) 

64. Amitabha Buddha 

65. Padma dKar-po (skt. Sveta padma) 

66. Ril pa spyi blugs 

67. Rin po che (skt. Ratna) 

68. mDa' (skt. Vana) 

69. gshu (skt. Dhanu) 

70. See rGyal rabs , pp. 138-139. Out of one thousand arms of 
Avalokiteshvara, 38 hands of this lokeshvara are depicted with 
various symbols which is given below as it appeared in the text: 

Right Arms 

1. Rin po che (skt. Ratna) 

2. Shags pa (skt. pasa) 

3. Lhung bzed (skt. pindapatra) 

4. Ral-gri (skt. Khadga) 

5. rDo-rje (skt. Vajra) 

6. Me-shel (skt. Suryakantmani) 

7. Chu-shel (skt. Candrakantamani) 

8. gzhu (skt. Dhanu) 

9. IChug-ma, a root shoot of willow 

10. rNga-yab (skt. Camara) 
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11. Phub (skt. Kavaca) 

12. Bum pa (skt. Kalasa) 

13. dGra-sta (skt. Parasu) 

14. Phreng-ba (skt. A ksharnala) 

15. Padma sNgon po (skt. Utpala) 

16. sPyi blugs (skt. Kamandalu) 

17. Nyi ma (skt. Surya) 

18. Chu sKyes dKar po (skt. Pundarika) 

19. 'bras kyi sNyi ma 'dzin pa (skt. Dhanyamanjari) 

Left Arms 

1. sPrin-dkar (skt. Svetamegha) 

2. sPyi blugs (skt. Kamandalu) 

3. Padma 

4. Ral-gri (skt. Khadga) 

5. Dung (skt. Sankha) 

6. Thod-pa (skt. Kapala) 

7. Phreng-ba (skt. Askhamala) 

8. Dril-bu (skt. Ghanta) 

9. rDo-rje (skt. Vajra) 

10. IChag kyu (skt. Amkusha) 

11. 'Khar gsil (skt. danda) 

12. Sangs rgyas sprul sku (skt. Nirmita Buddha) 

13. Lha khang (skt. Devalaya) 

14. gLegs bam (skt. pus taka pothi) 

15. 'Khor-lo (skt. Cakra) 

16. Sangs rgyas kyi sku (skt. Buddha pratima) 

17. Shing thog (skt. phala) 

18. Padma ge sar (skt. Padmakeshara) 

19. Rin po che (skt. Ratna). It is mentioned in the text that 
only ten of the original arms were self-produced. The rest 
of the arms were sculpted by Nepalese artists. For details 
of the text, see rGyal rabs, pp. 138-139. 

71. 'Jig rten dBang phyug skt.Lokeshvara/Khasarpani) 

72. Khro-gnyer can (skt. Bhrikuti Devi) 

73. sGrol-ma (skt. Tara) 

74. 'Od-zer can ma (skt. Marici) 

75. dbYangs can ma (skt. Sarasvati) 

76. dPal rTa-mgrin (skt. Hayagriva) 
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77. bdud rtsi 'khyil pa (skt. Amrit kundali) 

78. See rGyal rabs, p. 140. 

79. The passage is obscure. The text reads as follows: "De'i dus su 
kLu'i rgyal po sangs rgyas bcom I dan 'das sku mdog dKar po 
sbrul gyi gdens ka can." 

80. sBrul zhags dKar po gcig (skt. naga pasa) 

81. mTha' dmag dang Mi-ma-yin 

82. At present a very magnificent image of Palden Lhamo is 
installed on the upper floor of the Jokhang temple. 

83. Srong btsan sgam po seems to have built twelve main temples to 
subdue the evil demons in the central and border regions. For 
details of these temple locations see Michael Aris, Bhutan , pp. 
26-28. 

84. See rGyal rabs , p. 145. 

85. Ibid., p. 147. 

86. Ibid., p. 158. 

Chapter 7: The Last Days of Princess Bhrikuti Devi 

1. See Gedun Choephel, The White Annals, p. 13. 

2. See J.Bacot, Le Manage du Srong btsan sgam po in Melanges 
Chinois et Bouddhiques, p. 14. 

3. Ibid., p. 80. 

4. See Tsepon Shakappa, Tibet: A Political History , p. 29. 

5. Ibid., p. 29. 

6. See rGyal rabs y pp. 181-182. 

7. One of the early terma of Gelugpa tradition. It is going to be 
published very soon. Some German scholars are working on this 
text. See "Die Auffindung des bKa'Chems ka khol ma, 
Quellenkritische Ueberlegungen" (The discovery of the 
bKa'-chems-ka-khol-ma, Critical considerations of sources). 
Proceedings of the Csoma de Koros Symposium, Vilm— 
Vienna, in the Press. 

8. Me-tog utpal dkar po 

9. Me-tog utpal sNgon po 

10. rGyal rabs , p. 188. 
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Chapter 8: Conclusion 

1. See D.R. Regmi, Ancient Nepal , p. 156. 

2. rNam thar , p. 7. 

3. Even the reputed King Manadeva I, who bore substantial 
inscriptions in his name, did not mention his family and 
marriage in the bulk of his inscriptions. 

4. See G. Tucci, The Wives ofSrong btsan sgam po , p. 609. 

5. For details see J. Bacot, Le Mariage de Srong btsan sgam po , p. 
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